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Theatre, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


LECTURE 1. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I shall now speak of the diseases 
which attack those parts that possess 
the least vital energy, and are the 
most susceptible of their influence ; 
these are the bones, joints, tendons, 
or sinews, absorbents, and glandular 
systems. Now, in point.of suscepti- 
bility,,I know no part_so highly sus- 
ceptible as the absorbent vessels. The 
increased susceptibility and irritation 
of these vessels extend sometimes to 
such a degree as the profession know 
little about. With respect to the 
glands, they are also in a high state of 
irritability, and sometimes from the 
effect of a specific poison. But as to 
the absorbenis, they become suscep- 
tible of disease: action from the slight- 
est causes, whenever the health is 
disordered, and to such an extent as 
the profession has no adequate con- 
ception of. 4 ' i 

Irritation of the Absorbents. 

A prick from a clean needle will 
produce considerable irfitation in the 
course of the absorbents, and exten- 
sive disease (arising from the same 
canse) comes on, which is attended 
with the most terrific effects. Oi this 
Lhave-seen many instances. I will 
mention one: There was a young lady, 
the daughter-in-law of a medical man, 
aod who lived in the house with him, 
who pricked her finger with a sewing 


needle. Probably a few days elapsed, 
irritation of the absorbents came on, 
which extended to the axilla, and so 
excessively distarbed, nervous, 

agitated was she, that they thought 
she would die, and they sent for me. 
I went, and, on secing the patient, 
said, apply a bread and water poul- 
tice to the absorbents, and set the 
bowels to rights. The tongue was 
furred, and the bowels were in a de- 
ranged state. LIordered her calomel 
and jalap, and some saline medicines, 
and, in a short time, all became om, 
the inflammation of the absorbents 
subsided, and she was quite cured. 
Upon a relapse, however, of visceral 
irritation, there was a return of the 
irritation of the absorbents, but it was 
soon set to rights by the same means 
as before. Now we hear a good deal 
of morbid poisons, but there was no 
morbid poison communicated by the 
prick of the needle. The prick of a 
needle, or cut of a knife, cansea irri- 
tation of the absorbents, because the 
person is ont of health at the time, 
and then people alarm and fidget 
themselves about a morbid poison; it 
is all nonsense, and their alarm and 
fidgetting only make them worse. I 
have pridhed myself a hundred times, 
and only absorbed a morbid poison 
once; and then I had complete symp- 
toms of* pseudo-syphilis. i had ulce- 
ration of che throat, pain in my bones, 
for which they would formerly have 
salivated me till all the teeth dropped 
ont of my head; and I was clearly in- 
fected with a poison, Bat in cuts 
from dissecting, I sce no evidence of 
a poison being absorbed, I see evi- 
dence only of constitutional irritation, 
and a consequent disturbance of the 
secretions ; the system first suffering, 
and the part afterwards becoming af- 
fected. I have seen very many ie 
cases, but have seen no evidence of a 
poison being absorbed. A medical 
man punctured his finger, irritation 
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extended along the absorbents of the 
arm, and an abscess formed in the 
axilla. He was in such a state from 
the idea thata morbid poison had been 
absorbed, and thinking that he should 
have tetanus, that he wo 
have consented to the i 
blister down the whole length of the 
spine. But I laughed him out of his 
morbid opinion, and convinced him 
that no poison had been absorbed. 
‘The absecss broke, and a sore, bad 
enough to be save, ensued; but in 
time it healed, and he had no secon- 
dary symptoms whatever, it was mere- 
ly the result of constitutional de- 
rangement. 
Absorbents of a limb become af- 
fected from constitutional disorder. 
A gentleman at present attending 
the hospital had an inflammation of the 
absorbents of the lower extremity, 
dependent on a disease of the viscera. 
You could evidently feel an enlarge- 
ment of the absorbents along the 
course of the femoral vessels. I have 
related cases of this kind, which you 
can read over at your leisure. I once 
performed the operation of tying the 
external iliac in a person whose health 
was deranged. The irritation, which 
afterwards ensued, produced inflam- 
mation of the absorbents throughout 
the limb. (Edema of the limb comes 
on like the puerperal edema, or phieg- 
masia dolens, as it is called. Absor, 
tion afterwards took place, and the 
patient got well. This case I have 
also related, and you can read it at 
your leisure. I can only tell you, that 
the disease seems to me entirely de- 
= a on a state of the bowels. 
hen I visited him every morning, I 
could always tell by the appearance 
of the stools whether his limb was bet- 
ter or not. 
IT saw a lady who had inflammation 
of the absorbents of the lower extre- 
mity ensne in the same sort of way. 
Ihave seen mauy cases of—what may 
I call it? phlegmasiudolens, the puerpe- 
ral edema, or edema of the lower ex- 
tremities, from inflammation of the 
‘ absorbent vessels. I by no means wish 
to deny the opinion that seems te be 
valent, of inflammation of the veins 
ing the cause of that edema; I al- 
lude to opinions that have been lately 
broached and supported to a certain 
extent, by some medical gentlemen of 
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this town, that inflammation of the 
vein is the cause of the effusion which 
takes place in the leg, and, of conrse, 
by local measures, they try to subdue 
the inflammation in the vein, and, by 
the observance of the horizontal posi- 
tion, to facilitate the return of the 
blood by the anastomosing vessels. 
When the inflammation of the vein is 
the catise of the «dema, we have of 
necessity an enlargement of the cir- 
cuiteus vessels, because the trunk 
which should return the blood to the 
larger venous trunks becomes ob- 
structed, and the horizontal position 
is necessary to favour the return of 
the blood. But I mean to speak of a 
case in which there was no apparent 


| enlargement of the superficial vessels ; 


a case of adema, which depends updn 
an irritation of, and perhaps an ob- 
struction of, the ahottbone vessels; a 
state of the absorbents which, I say, 
the profession have not, as yet, snf- 
ficiently considered. 

I will state’ a case to you. I re- 
member having seen a gentleman 
about two years ago, who was in a 
very disordered state of health, he 
had great disorder of the digestive or- 
gans; he had cedema come onin the 
arm, beginning about the elbow, aud 
extending nearly as high up as the 
shoulder ; the arm was swollen from 
the edema, and was purple ; in short, 
I had never seen such a case be- 
fore, but in two persons who had been 
bitten by a viper (and thatis rather 
a curious circumstance, that a man who 
has been bitten by a viper shall have 
edema come on, and discoloration of 
the arm, from the finger even to the 
elbow). It is a very singular thing 
that it should result from the bite 
of a viper, yet this peculiar appear- 
ance was found in this gentleman’s 
case. It led me to suppose that 
the veins were affected, I examined 
with great attention the veins which 
are situated on the inner side of the 
biceps muscle leading to the axilla, 
and there are absorbents there as 
well as veins, but I could not feel that 
the veins were thickened, or harder 
than usual. I ordered him to go to 
bed, to keep the limb in the horizon- 
tal position, for that is of great im- 
portance in the treatment of inflam- 
mation, whether in the lower or up- 
per extremity, for if you let the arm 
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hang down, the blood has to ascend’ 


against its Cwn gravity, as is the case 
in the lower extremities, when a man 
is standing. I put him under a strict 
regimen with regard to diet, told him 
to be very careful abont regulating the 
state of his digestive organs; ordered 
him a few saline draughts to allay the 
irritability of his, stomach, and ap- 
pease the febrile symptoms a little, 
and advised him to apply a bread 
and water ponitice to the part. After 
a considerable time, perhaps a week, 
the swelling subsided a littic, but the 
skin became irritable, and pustules 
formed very generally over the limb, 
which discharged an ichorous matter ; 
I desired him to leave off the poul- 
tice, to wash the arm with a little te 
pid water to cleanse it well from the 
discharge, then to use something that 
would correct the irritation in the 
skin, such as a weak solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, and afterwards to 
apply some simple dressing. The ex- 
coriations got well, and very soon he 
got well altogether. I say I could 
not, in this case, find that the veins 
were inflamed, for if they had been I 
should certainly have felt them hard- 
ened and cylindrical, but there were 
no such swellings to be felt. 


As he was getting very materially 
better, I visited him one morning, 
and found him in agitation, and he 


had been coughing up some blood, 
Now this was a curious thing, the 
man had been subject to a cough and 
great expectoration ; when he became 
ill, his habitual cough suddenly left 
him, and when his health got better, 
his habitual cough returned. 

It is very curious to observe the 
changes which take place in the sys- 
tem, as the result of disordered 
health, one disorder appears to su- 
persede another. A physician of great 
repute was so convinced of this, that 


he wrote a book entitled “* De Con- | fi 
Morbos.” 


versione Morborum in I 
mention this en passant, as they say, 
as being worthy of remark. I could 
tell you histories of such cases with- 
out number, but I will merely men- 
tion one. 

A young man came up from Wales 
with an inflammation of the absorb- 
ents of the thigh, an abscess formed 
in the thigh and it broke; it was 
treated by soothing measures, and I 


endeavoured to put his constitution 
to rights, by improving the state of 
his digestive organs. He got well, 
and went again into the country. There 
be hunted a great deal, and joined in 
all the active exercises which young 
men are accustomed to amuse them- 
selves with; he partook liberally, 
there is no doubt, of cwrw da, and was 
laid up again, and again got better, 
When he came to London the third 
time, he came believing that he had 
inflammation of the hip joint. He 
had great edema and swelling, and 
from his gait you would have sup- 
posed that the joint was really dis- 
eased ; I did not think so, I thought 
that it was the result of a disordered 
state of the constitution, and of the 
absorbent vessels. I treated him ac- 
cordingly, and he got perfectly well. 


Scrofula, 


Now the glands are peculiarly lia- 
ble to be disordered in a bad state of 
health, and we call it Scrofula, that 
is, if the disordered state continue for 
alongtime. To say that the absorb- 
ent glands are not subject to scrofula 
would be absurd. We know that they 
are; there is every symptom of scro- 
fula; there is an indolent tumefac- 
tion, succeeded by a more active de- 
gree of inflammation, followed by a 
secretion of a curdly kind of matter, 
called scrofulous matter. I am very. 
averse to calling all intractable dis- 
eases cancerous, or all indolent dis- 
eases scrofulous. There are many. 
indolent diseases of the absorbent 
glands that are not scrofulous. 

With regard to scrofula, in nosologi- 
cal books I thiak it is described in 
this manner, as the serofula glandinosa, 
scrofula ossea, and screfula cutanea, 
These are the principal forms of what 
are recognized as belonging to the 
disease called scrofula, The scro- 
‘ula ossea is an affection of spon 
ends of the bones, characterized ~ 
all the circumstances which I have 
before mentioned. I do not mean to 
say that the bones themselves are the 
parts first affected, but the surround- 
ing parts swell and become enlarged. 
As to the scrofula cutanea, it appears 
frequently to be connected with a state 
of the fascia, there is a discoloration 
of the skin, and a collection of fluid 


it, it and degenerates 
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into a languid sore, and does not 
spread, but is more tardy in heal- 

than a healthy sore. 

ndolent tumefactions of the upper 
lip are eran to be marks of scro- 
fula, and these sometimes ulcerate. 
But many similar symptoms occur 
during a disordered state of health, 
without of necessity constituting a 
scrofulous disease. But scrofula or not 
scrofula, these affections are the re- 
sult of a disordered state of the con- 
stitution, and are to be removed by 


improving the general health. In| 


been, and returned much worse than 
they went, and were very much in- 
clined to blame the person who had 
recommended them to go there; but 
he told the mother that the children 
should be well fed and clothed, and 
soon. However, by returning to the 
former plan of treatment which I had 
pointed out, they became again per- 
fectly well, grew up to be fine 
women. 

“Now I come to a division of sur- 
gery which I shall not discuss at 
length, I mean those diseases which 


every case of local disease, the result | occur generally thronghout the body, 
of constitutional causes, I know of because the structares on which they 
nothing to be done, in a surgical point occur are generally distributed. These 
of view, but tosoothe the part and try py I merely consider as an ad- 
to improve the state of the general /junct to the anatomical, and I till up 
health. Whoever practises according |in these what I am obliged to omit 
to these simple principles will, I amjin them. I have made an arrange- 
sure, be very successful, jadging from | ment of surgical subjects for myself, 
the result of my own experience. I | because, I believe, till my time, no 
tell you nothing buat what is the opi-| regular course of surgical lectures 
nion of the profession at large; for|was delivered. Mr. Porr and Mr. 
supposing you were to take a child, | Justin delivered lectures on surgery, 
having enlargement of the glands of but they were not complete courses, 
the neck, enlargements of the joints, for Mr. Porr only lectured on those 
and so on, to a surgeon, what would | subjects on which he had published. 


any medical man say? Why, he would 
say you had better go to the sea; and 
what would he mean by going to the 
sea? 
a better state of health; not that there 
is any thing specific in the sea-water 
to cure scrofula, for there are many 
children who live on the sea-shore 
who are subjects of scrofula. He 
means simply, that you are to change 
the air and attend to the general 
health. I have seen many cases where 
the removal of persons from inland 
situations to the sea-shore has been 
attended with the best possible advan- 

, but still the sea-air is not spe- 

. [say you had better 


told you, I will give the following one : 
Two children, living in the saine house, 
had enlarged salivary glands and os- 
seous deposits on the fingers and toes, 
with, all the other characteristics of 
scrofula. I advised them to be attentive 
to the diet and digestive organs, and 
in a short time they were nearly well. 
They consulted another medical man, 
who recommended them to go to the 
sea-side ; they were not so attentive 


What but to get the child into) 


t your, 
digestive organs to rights, and in addi- | 
tion to the cases which I have already ' 


Ihave considered those diseases which 
arise spontaneously, and shall now 
proceed with those which arise from 
accidents, or those—diseases shall I 
call them? which are induced by ex- 
traneous causes, and these I have 
divided into such as are mechanical, 
chemical, or poisonous; and First, 
Of the Effects of Mechanical Injuries. 
Now these are very complex, but 
to understand them in combination 
we must first study them separately. 
Parts may be bruised or injured by 
ressure, and these are of a very bad 
nd; the parts may be so compressed, 
the structures so injured, as to lead 
to the destruction of the part, as for 
instance, a blow here, on the front of 
my tibia (pointing to the shin) might 
be such, that the parts between the 
bone and the compressing force might 
be braised, or so much injured, as to 
destroy their vitality: such injuries 
are very bad. Short of destruction of 
the parts, what effect do these inju- 
ries prodace ? Why, they are all sac- 
ceeded by inflammation ; a bruise, for 
instance, may be attended by sucha 
degree of infiammation as does not 
destroy the surrounding parts; the 
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vessels may be ruptured, which is the 
most strik! characteristic, and effu- 
sion into the cellular tissue takes 
place, These effusions of blood may 
take place, but are not always depen- 
dent on the vessels; 
person, just touching the arm o 
a delicate female, will turn it black 
and blue. Now this is not the effect 
of any rupture of vessels, but the 
effect of the inflammation which comes 
on, The boxers apply spirit to their 
bruises, and old women apply rags 
wetted with vinegar to theirs, by which 
means the effused blood is removed 
and the inflammation lessened. Cer- 
tain it is that effusion sometimes takes 
place from rupture of vessels, for L 
once struck my thigh against a tree 
and swelling came on as big as my 
fist; a lump formed, and the blood 
was infiltrated from my thigh down to 
the foot. No part in particular was 
much injured, aud the treatment was 
suchas to allay the inflammation. I say 
all injuries of this kind are followed 

inflammation ; bruises, spasms, or 
parts may be extended and sprained, 
and these are no slight injuries. You 
know what inflammation follows 
sprains of sinewy parts; I need not 
enlarge on this subject; there is jar- 
ring and concussion, and this is no 
slight injury. In jarring ali the vis- 
cera may be shaken, and great con- 
stitutional irritation induced. But 
there is no case in which this is more 
evident than in concussion of the brain, 
by the injury done to it, its functions 
become suspended and then return, 
and inflammation occurs proportioned 
to the degree of injury which has been 
received. I say, inflammation fol- 
lows all mechanical injuries. A part 
is wounded; what is done? the fibres 
are divided by concussion, compres- 
sion, or sprain, or till the cohesion is 
broken. hen there is contusion, or 
destruction of parts, itis called a con- 
tused wound, and when this is great 
the part so injured perishes by slough- 
ing; but where the part is breken by 
little contusion or destruction, just so 
as to permit union by adhesion, it is 
called simple incised wound. 

Such is the nature of wounds, and 
the whole object is to approximate 
the edges of the wound together if 
possible, and keep down the inflam- 

But suppose you canaot 


close the wound, and there is a chasm 
left, how is this chasm filled up? Why 
by the granalar process, as in ulcers : 
adhesive matter is thrown ont, this 
becomes an organized substance, the 
graoulations are rendered vascular, 
and the part gradually acquires the 
character of those parts with which 
it is connected. ounds then are 
filled up by asupply of organized mat- 
ter, which acquires the nature of the 
parts to which it is joined. 

The next thing to be considered is, 
how far parts, which are divided and 
detached, are capable of uniting by 
adhesion? You know I do nothing 
but follow Mr. Hunter. If there is 
any good in what I teach (and I do 
not know that there is any) it has 
been obtained by looking at diseases 
as Mr. Hunter has directed us, and 
adverting to their progress as on those 
»yhysiological notions which he first 

roached. Now Mr. Hunter divided 
inflammation into three stages: the 
adhesive, the suppurative, and slough- 
ing inflammation. Theseare the three 
degrees of inflammation; the adhe- 
sive is attended by the least degree 
of inflammation; the suppurative by 
a higher stage, which, if there is ex- 
cessive action, leads to the third kind, 
the sloughing inflammation, that ter- 
minates in the destruction of the part. 

I say that wounded parts will unite 

the adhesive inflammation. Peo- 
ple have cavilled about this, and said 
that inflammation is a diseased pro- 
cess and not a healthy one. Now 
Mr. Hunter thonght there must be 
some increased action in the vessels 
of the parts, and that this increased 
action was necessary to a certain de- 
gree for the effusion of the gelatinous 
matter with which the parts are to 
be agglutinated. Divided parts will 
agglutinate from the lowest specimen 
of life in vegetation to the highest 
order of the animal creation. But 
Mr. Hunter knew that already, and 
he therefore wanted to know more 
than was already known on the sub- 
ject. Limbs trees, for example, 
might be torn off, and parts of other 
trees might be made to grow on the 
same trunk. In the lower order of 
animals it also takes place in a very 
remarkable manner, but this did not 
satisfy Mr. Hunrer; he knew that 
TALiacoTivs had cat new noses ont 
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of people’s forcbeai’s, and so én, But 
what did he first do? Why, ata very 
early period of his I:fe he wrote upon 
the natural history of tlie liuman 
teeth, which led liim to become ac- 

ainted with Mt. Srencer, and he 
observed what, happened with regard 
to the transplantation of tecth, of 
which you will find an acconut in his 
history of dhe teeth. There was a 
time when, if a gentleman or lady 
wanted a tooth, some poor Creature, 
or girl of the or a 
sweeper, who had a gdod front tooth, 
was induced to part with it for money, 
and thus the tooth from the poor per- 


son was put into the month of the 
rich, For a time it went on very 
well, but after they had inflammation 
and sloughing of the gums, and symp- 
toms sometimes of syphilis. I was 
very glad that their iniquity was 
punished, and the practice put a 
Stop to. 

Mr. Hunter, with a view of ascer- 
taining how far this power of trans- 
plantation would succeed, placed the 
tooth of a‘dog into the comb of a 
cock, and there it remained, and ves- 
Sels were found to have shot into it 
when the part was injected. By a 
series of experimeuts, such as placing 
the testicles of the male into the ab- 
domen of the female bird, and trans- 
planting the spurs of the cock on 
the legs of the hen, and vice versa, 
he established a most useful rule in 
the practice of surgery, namely, that 
however parts were torn or partially 
detached, it is our duty to replace 
them, and then they will unite by the 
adhesive inflammation. 


LECTURES 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC, 
BY DR. ARMSTRONG. 


Theatre of Anatomy, Webb Street. 


LECTURE. 12. 

I swat consider the symptoms and 
treatment of the 
Iuflammation of the mucous membrane 
"of the tnd Pessuges th 
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Yon are aware that the mucons 
membrane of the air passages and 
fances is a continuons one, so that 
flammation attacking one part of it 
miay easily spread to another. Take, 
as example, common catarrh ; the in- 
flammation begins, perhaps, in the 
nostrils, it spreads down to the fauces, 
and finally extends itself throughout 
the whole of the lining membrane of" 
the air passages. 

Tn common catarrh, which usually 
arises from a low or variable tempe-— 
rature of the atmosphere, and in epi. 
demic catarrh or inflaenza, which pro- 
ceeds from some peculiar condition 
of atmosphere, the inflammation, in- 
deed, often extends throughout the 
entire extent of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils, throat, trachea, 
and bronchia; whereas, at other times, 
it is more especially confined to some 
portion of this structure, particularly 
when cold is the exciting occasion. 

It is necessary, in order to take a 
distinct view of the subject, to sepa- 
rate it into parts, as a variation in the 
seat of the inflammation may require 
some modification in the treatment. 

Cynanche Tonsillaris. 

Inflammation of the tonsils has been 
80 technically called. The predispos- 
ing causes of this inflammation are 
sich as I have frequently mentioned. 
Whatever breaks up the general health 
may be considered as powerfully pre- 
disposing to inflammation of these 
parts. Very often you will find that 
this debility is the result of what has 
been so very improperly called con- 
stitutional disorder. If you trace this 
supposed general disorder to its ori- 
gin, you will ascertain that it arises 
from some previous affection of the 
brain, spinal cord, ’kin, stomach, in- 
testines, liver, or some other part or 
parts, for it is not dependent on an 
affection of one organ only, but seated 
in different organs; discrepant too in 
its nature, it disturbs the whole health, 
and requires a different treatment in 
different cases. Unless, therefore, a 
man’ take the trouble to investigate 
and separate those conditions of the 
body,* usually involved in the term 
constitutional. disorder or derange- 
ment, he will never be able to artive 
ata correct Knowledge of their pa- 


thology, or know how to adopt an ap-— 
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propsiate method of treatment. For 
, the disorder might be an 
irritation in the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, or small intestines ; 
and if you were to prescribe a flesh 
diet and blue pill, you would gene- 
rally do harm; whereas these means 
‘would be useful if a torpidity of the 
liver were the cause which disturbed 
the general health. Precision in pa- 
tholegy, and success in practice, are 
imseparably connected, Disorders of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels strongly 
predispose to inflammation of the ton- 
-sils and adjacent parts. 

The exciting causes of inflammation 
of the tonsils and adjacent parts are 
various:—1. A high temperature. 1 
have frequently known inflammation 
of the fauces arise from persons com- 
ing out of a cold atmosphere into a 
very warm room. There is then, very 
often, an unequat distribution of calo- 
tic throughout the body, and the 
inflammation takes place in that part 
where the caloric is most accumulat- 
ed, provided that part, from the causes 
avhich I have before mentioned, be at 
all predisposed. High temperature 
Operates as a stimulant or an irritant, 
commonly producing general excite- 
ment or local inflammation. Hot li- 

ids sometimes at once produce, in- 

ammation about the fauces, and that 
being considerab!e, as well as sudden, 
is apt to spread to ‘the mucous mem- 
brane of the pharynx and larynx. 

More frequently you may refer this 
inflammation to the influence of a low 
or variable temperature which ope- 
rates in two ways; first as an irri- 
tant, thus at once inducing inflamma- 
tion; and secondly, asa depressant, and 
producing the intiammation indirectly 
through the excitement, 
which I have before minutely ex- 
plained. 

Inflammations of the mucous mem- 
branes, in ge » prevail most in 
cold damp weather; whereas inflam- 
mations of the serous membranes pre- 
vail most in dry cold weather. Inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva, which may 
be viewed as a mucous tissuc, is by 
far more common in a cold wet atmo- 
spheré than in a cold dry one. There 
is very great difference in the distribn- 
tion of electric matter in cold wet 
weather and in cold dry weather, less 
of it in the one, and more in the ether ; 


and as a deficiency of electric 
seems to debilitate the body, so it 
may thus be predisposed to the in- 
fluence of a low temperature, and in- 
flammations of the macous mem!ranes 
may often be the combined result. 
re are some medicines which 
appear to excite inflammation in the 
mucons membrane of the fauces and 
tonsils, such-as merenry, especially 
in children. Whenever you prescribe 
calomel for children, you should be 
very careful not to continue it too 
long, particularly when the skin is 
cool. Some time ago I saw a very fine 
boy lost by his having ‘been directed 
to continue two or three grains of 
calomel every night, after his skin be- 
came cold; inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat and 
larynx took place, accompanied by 
ulceration in both these places. 
Calomel has, of late years, become 
the nostram of the nursery ; mothers 
and nurses are continually giving it; 


| and I am certain that crowds of chil- 


dren are'made masses of scrofula by 
the misapplication of that medicine, 
so that they fall easy victims to acute 
affections which may supervene. 

Women are very much like children 
in their habits, and therefore be very 
careful how you prescribe calomel! for 
them also, when the skin is cool. The 
effects of calomel are modified by the 
state of the body at the time of its 
administration ; and you must recol- 
lect that if, for any inflammation, you 
shall have employed bloodletting, and 
the skin has become cold, then yon 
must be on your guard abont the 
quantity, as in ordimary cases. In 
fact, it is enly when the skin continues 
hot and dry that you can give calomel 
with safety in delicate subjects ; watch 
the different circumstances under 
which you prescribe the same medi- 
cine, and you will eventually acquire 
great precision in its application, so 
as not only to do good but to avoid 
mischief. 

There are other cases in which the 
inflammation of the fauces appears to 
arise spontaneously, or rather sym- 
pathetically, from some previous irri- 
tation of the bowels. Inflammation 
about the throat is sometimes one oF 
the first indications of that break-up 
of the general strength which so fre- 
quently follows gastric, hepatic, or in- 
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72 
testinal affections. of a chronic cha- 
racter. When erysipelas of the face 
arises in gsnch a state of the system, 
the inflammation sometimes spreads 
thrdighont the whole track of the air 

sages, if its progress be not speed- 
on the face. Indeed I 
hardly ever knew a case of what I 
shall afterwards call erythematic ery- 
_— to prove fatal, without some 

ection of .the bronchial lining, as 
shall be particularly explained under 
the subject erysipelas. 


Symptoms cf Cynanche Tonsillaris. 

Having premised these remarks, 
on the predisposing and exciting 
causes of inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the fauces and air pas- 
sages, I shall now consider the sym 
‘toms of inflammation of the tonsils 
and adjacent mucous membrane, which 
is commorly called Cynanche Ton- 
sillaris. 

The first symptom is a sense of sore- 
ness and fulness about the tonsils and 
throat. 2. Pain, and some impedi- 
‘ment in deglutition. 3. Some thick- 
ness of the voice and breathing.— 
A. An increased secretion from the 
fances. 5. Redness and swelling, on 
examination, about the tonsils. This 
inflammation is attended by consider- 
able fever when it is acute ; and by 
Jess fever, as well as Jess local inflam- 
mation, when it is sub-acute. It oc- 
.curs in strong and in weak subjects, 
a circumstance important as it re- 
gards the treatment, for the weak 
require less powerful evacuations than 
the strong. : 

- Terminations. 

The inflammation of the tonsils ter- 
_minates in three ways: by resolution, 
‘by suppuration, or by ulceration. But 
strictly speaking, there is no such 
termination as resolution, for some 
change always occurs in an inflamed 
part before the infiammation is re- 
moved, such as effusion, which is the 
mode by which cynanche tonsillaris is 
sometimes spontaneously removed, 

The second termination is in sup- 
puration, and this is generally the ter- 
mination of the disease in robust per- 
sons, When the inflammation is not 
arrested, the tonsils are then much 
distended, and the patients, if both 
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‘eating distension about the fauces, 


and breathe thickly and laboriously. 
The third mode of termination is 
by ulceration, which often occurs in 
weak habits, and where ulceration 
does happen, the inflammation is the 
most liable to extend first to the mu- 
cons membrane of the pharynx and 
next to that of the larynx. 


Treatment of Cynanche Tonsillaris. 


The treatment is not difficult in 
general ; if the patient be robust, you 
may cut short the affection by biced- 
ing him to approaching syncope ; and 
if any degree of inflammation should 
afterwards remain, you may appl 

leeches to the throat externally, which 
are then very serviceable. Next ex- 
hibit an emetic, which has great in- 
fluence in rapidly removing, after 
bleeding, any residue of inflammation. 
Give, for this purpose, ten grains of 
ipecacuanha, with half a grain or a 
grain of tartarized antimony, to an 
adult. As vomiting can only take 
place dering expiration, if you did 
not premise bloodletting in full habits, 
an affection of the brain might be the 
consequence, from the impediment to 
the return of venous blood in the su- 
perior cava. Emetics ought to be 
avoided in those cases only where 
any degree of gastric or intestinal in- 
flammation happens to be co-existent. 

A third’ means for the removal of 
inflammation is the exhibition of an 
active purgative; calomel, combined 
with rhubarb and jalap in the first 
instance, followed up by an infusion 
of senna with sulphate of magnesia, 
so as to act copiously. 

A fourth means, is an acidulated 
gargle. Gargles, however, have been 
very much overrated; they induce 
some secretion from the part; 
when ulceration has taken place they 
sometimes do good, by inducing a 
more healthy action there. 

A fifth means, is the application of 
a rubefacient. As the camphorated 
oil, or the volatile liniment, after the 
inflammation bas been broken in its 
violence, the same observation obtains 
in regard to a blister. If the inflam- 
mation have assumed a chronic sort 
of character, then, and not till then, 
is it right to apply a blister to the 
throat. Be carefal, when you apply 
a blister, to see that the skin is quite 


have suppurated, have a sort of suffo- 
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clean, for if any dirt be upon it at the 
time you apply the blister a stain may 
be left for lif€, a disagreeable thing 
in a female. Do not, for the same 
reason, dress a blister with what is 
generally called Turner’s cerate, or 
any other strongly-coloured unguent, 
but use a pare white ointment to 
those parts of the body which are 
exposed. 

he diet should be of a very bland 
kind, and the temperature of the room 
should be between 60 and-66 degrees 
of Farhenheit. 


When the inflammation of which! 


I have been speaking attacks weak 
subjects, it rans its course very soon 
through the acute or sub-acute stages, 
and degenerates into a chronic form 
of inflammation. If you investigate 
these cases you will invariably find, 
that they are combined with some 
disorder of the stomach, liver, or 
bowels, accompanied by a dry husky 
condition of the skin, which has then 
a faded appearance. If you were to 
bleed such patients in the same man- 
ner as those who are robust, they 
would either generally sink ander the 
treatment, or lapse into consumption, 
or some similar disease. The best 
plan is to bleed locally by leeches in 
cases of this nature; to give a mild 
emetic, or gentle aperient, and to use 


a warm bath, Always ascertain, if 


you can, whether any cause of men- 
tal uneasiness exist; if so, you must 
endeavour to remove it as soon as 
possible. If any disorder exist in the 
stomach, liver, or bowels, you must 
try to remove that also, by a properly 
regulated diet, by the iufluence of a 
fresh atmosphere, by the employment 
of a tepid salt bath occasionally, by 
a train of temperate and regular 
habits, and by daily regard to the 
bowels. You may, through attention 
to these circumstances, remove that 
chronic inflammation which remains 
as the sequel of acute or sub-acute 
inflammation ; whereas it will prove 
protracted and troublesome, nay,some- 
times dangerous from its combinations, 
if these be neglected. 
Cynanche Laryngea. 

Cynanche laryngea, or, as it has 

been more lately called, laryngitis, 


occurs on the whole more frequently 
in adults than in children. 


That mo-! d 


dification of this affection, which is 
seated partly in the trachea, and which 
arises most frequently in children, is 
called croup, which is a dangerous 
affection, though less so than the more 
concentrated one, acute or sub-acute 
laryngitis. 
Symptoms of Laryngitis. 

1. There is a peculiar narrowness 
of sound, both in expiration and in- 
spiration, in the most intense form of 
inflammation of the larynx, as if the 
patient breathed throngh a very small 
aperture. In the progress of this 
atfection, where the epiglottis is im- 
plicated, there is a flapping sort of 
noise, made by that part not per- 
forming its office perfectly. This is 
always a serious symptom. Indeed, 
that flapping noise always makes me 
fearful about the issue of the case in 
which it is heard. 

2. There is a suppressed voice, a 
smail whispering or a hoarseness. 

3. The noise on coughing is pe- 
culiar, and distinctly referable to some 
change withiu the larynx, which you 
know is the organ of sound. In those 
instances, where the under part of 
the epiglottis and the rima glottidis 
are suddenly and greatly inflamed, 
the patient cannot cough out fully; 
when he attempts to do so, the cough 
ends in a low, grumbling, suffocating 
kiad of noise about the larynx. 

4. There is tenderness on pressure 
about the larynx, and little or no ex- 
pectoration, except in those cases 
where the patient has the power of 
coughing out fully, and even then the 
expectoration is inconsiderable. 

5. The respiration is quicker than 
natural, and in the progress becomes 
laborious, so that the chest and ale 
nasi are alike much moved, while the 
countenance acquires a more and 
more auxious expression. 

6. The patient frequently hems; 
attempting to remove something 
that effort from about the larynx. 

7. The pulse is generally small and 
frequent, and grows quicker and 
quicker, Mark the set of symptoms, 
aud remember that the breathing is 
not loud and noisy as in common 


croup. 

The parts which suffer most in the 
form of inflammation which I have 
escribed, are the epiglottis and that 
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of the larynx called the rima 
Petts . There are slighter forms of 
this inflammation, in which the voice 
is less affected, and in which the pa- 
tient can-cough out in the ordinary 
way, but still with a peculiar sound. 

If you examine the body after death 
in these cases, yourwill often find the 
epiglottis edematous, and remarkably 
red on its ‘under surface ; the mucous 
membrane of the larynx generally red 
and swollen, and lymph effused; and 
in lengtlrened cases ulceration is fre- 
qnently found. 

Where the epigiotiis is much 
affected, it may be inferred during 
life, when the patient has a great 
dread of swallowing finids, a small 
qnantity of which, getting into the 
larynx, produces sudden and violent 
coughing. 

Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup. 

_The next form of inflammation of 
the air passages, which I shall men." 
tien, is less severe than the preceding, 
and is termed cynanche trachealis, or 
croup. But I may here remark, that 
I have never known a patient die 
from croup, when, on examination, the 
mucous membrane lining the larynx 
has not been somewhat effected, as 
well as that of the trachea; and, some- 
times, the inflammation extends to 
the bronchial passages. Frequently, 
there is an exudation of false mem- 
branes, or coagalable lymph, as it is 
called, on the inner surface of the 
trachea, occasionally extending into 
the bronchial ramifications, 


Symptoms of Croup. 

‘What are the characteristic symp- 
toms of this affection? They are prin- 
cipaily these :—1. The patient makes 
a shrill sound on inspiration, and this 
sound is sometimes so lond and pecu- 
liar, that you can recognize it as soon 
as you enter the street-door ; although 
the patient should be in a distant 
apartment. 

2. There is a barking, crowing, or 
btaying kind of nvise on conghing. 

3. The respiration is much more 
laborions than natural. has 
mentioned, that there is no difficulty 
in deglutition; but there are ex- 
ceptions to this remark. Sometimes, 
the tonsils become first inflamed, and 
the inflammation spreads downwards 


into the pharynx, as well as the 
larynx, atid the degiutition is painful. 
You cannot say, that because one of 
these parts is inflamed, that the others 
shall not become so; but you must 
take the toms as you find them 
at the bed-side of the sick, and not as 
they are set down by nosologists. 
The heat of the surface, when not 
accompanied by the bronchial affee- 
tion is higher than in the more intense. 
forms of laryngitis, and the pulse is 
firmer and rapid. 

In this affection as in the former, 
for they aré both tions of the 
same complaint, the patient is liable 
to sudden spasmodic attacks of diffi- 
enlty of breathing; particularly in 
that denominated laryngitis. These 
attacks probably arise from the iu- 
flammation of the mrcous membrane 
operating as an irritant on the muscles 
of the larynx, or rather on the nerves 
by which they are supplied. 

‘Sometimes, however, a spasmodic 
affection of the larynx occasionally 
oceurs withoutinflammation. Itseldom 
happens in children after the pe- 
riod of dentition; and an extremely 
alle friend of mine told me, that in 
all such cases, which he had exa- 
mined after death, he found marks of 
inflammation about the mucous mem- 
brane of the lower part of the ileum, 
which is a rematkable fact. 


Treatment of Inflammation of the Mu- 
cous Membrane of the Larynx, and 
of Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup. 
The more intense form of inflamma- 

tion of the larynx is one of the most 

dangerons affections which take place 
in the hnman body. TI have seen one 
case which ran its fatal course in seven 
hours ; and another, in eight hoars. 
It is often mortal in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, and proves so, usa- 
ally, by closing the rima glottidis, 
either throngh inflammation or conse- 
quent spasm. Bleeding, in general, 
has less power over this than most 
other acute inflammations. A medical 
practitioner once requested me to see 
his man-servant, from whom he had 
drawn an immense quantity of blood, 
thrice in rapid succession, and yet it 
had made no decidedly favourable 

impression on this affection; and I 

have seen similar examples: Dr. BarL- 

148 published two cases, in which be 
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declared bleeding does no good in 
this disorder, But I cannot subscribe 
to this opinion as a general one. 

tting carried to faintness is 
often an useful auxiliary, though of 
itself it will rarely remove acute dr sub- 
acute laryngial inflammation. The 
cure depends on a combination of mea- 
sures. After blood-letting, promptly 
and decisively employed, an emetic 
of the tartrate of antimony seems to 
me to exert a greater influence on this 
affection than any other remedy. A 
female, who had not been effectualiy 
relieved by venesect on, was at last 
on the point of suffocation; but on the 
operation of an emetic, she spoke dis- 
tinctly and breathed with comparativé 
freedom ; indeed, rapidly recovered. 
Other cases of the same kind have 
fallen under my observation. The eme- 
tic shonid be repeated whenever the 
breathing becomes difficult, and a de- 
gree of nausea should be maintained 
for some time afterwards. Purga- 
tives are of great benefit as secondary 
measures, when they operate freely 
every day, and when at the same time 
the skin is kept moist. A simultane- 
ous action on the bowels and skin is 
very beneficial in al! inflammatory af- 
fections in the mucous membranes of 
the air passages. Ly operating on 
one organ we frequently relieve an- 
other. The tepid bath, right!y ma- 
naged so as to excite perspiration, is 
an advantageous measure in suchca:es. 
The inhalation of the vapour of het 
water is generally comfortable to the 
patient, tending to allay irritation aud 
spasm in the larynx, while it also pro- 
motes an increased secretion from the 
part. Blisters applied to the nape of 
the neck, or to the sternum, are of 
some service. A spontaneous running 
at the nose gave extraordinary relief 
in two cases, a fact which might sag- 
gest the propriety of establishing a 
‘similar drain topically. When the 
violence of the inflammation has been 
subdued, and the patient is harrassed 
by a dry ineffectual cough, full doses 
of opium are very useful. The pa- 
tient perhaps coughs again and again 


through the night, and expectorates . 


nothing, and the irritation consequent 
upon these efforts maintains or in- 
creases the inflammation ; but all such 
mischief is often prevented by the 
soothing influence of opium, 


When achronic inflammation of the 
larynx supervenes an acute or sub- 
acute one, it is apt to be followed by 
ulceration, unless comroled by nau- 
seants, a blan:! diet, a regulated tem- 
perature, and an open state of bowels. 
with gentle diaphovesis.. Male conva- 
lescent paticmts are apt to have re- 
lapses if they expose the bare neck, 

ich ought always to be covered by 
a cravat, for some time even after re- 
covery. Upon the whele, males are 
more liable to this affection than fe- 
males, because, perhaps, in the former 
the larynx is more predist-osed by the 
external throat being sometimes co- 
vered and sometimes exposed. 

If I should meet with another aente 
case of laryngitis, I shall sicken the 
patient with colchicum, after the em- 
ployment of an antimonia! emetic; tor 
colchicum has had, thas used, a more 
decided effect in arresting rapid in- 
flammations than any other remedy. 
One genticman whom I know was 
saved -by this universal rejaxative ; 
and the same effect has been induced 
by a tobacco injection, when every 
other means had previously tailed, 

The treatment of croup is similar 
to that of laryngitis. Bleodletting, 
emetics, purgatives, blistering, a spare 
diet, rest, ind a regulated temperature, 
will rarely fail in removing it when 
early applied. Calomel has been sup- 
posed to exert a specific power over 
croup, in preventing the deposition of 
lymph ; bat it seldom relieves unless it 
acts plentifuily on the bowels, though 
I believe, that in protracted cases 
ptyalism has sometimes been bene- 
ficial. Some of my friends have found 
colchicam eminently useful when con- 
tinued with the purgatives ; but recol- 
lect, that it ought to be wholly with- 
drawn as soon as it creates any degree 
of sickness. 


REVIEWS FROM THE WEST. 


Unper this title shall be noticed, 
from time to time, every thing Medi- 
cal coming within pur reach, remark~ 
able for stupidity or distinguished by 
excellence. Nothing destitute uf one 
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of these two qualities shall arrest our 
attention. Mediocrity only, there- 
fore, shall eseape our vigilance ; be- 
c use from this negative, neither-one- 
‘wa ,-or-other, sort of thing, so preva- 
lent at the present moment, there is 
no danger to be apprehended, or any 
advantage to be derived. This non- 
descript species of composition, in 
which the elements of good and evil 
are so happily blended that, like cer- 
tain chemical compounds, every trace 
of the original constituents is Jost in 
the neutral insipidity of the product, 
seems to us to be totally unworthy of 
observation. Our critical barometer 
admits of only two degrees—zero, and 
the boiling point; to one or other of 
these signs shall be referred whatever 
works we review; and on the same 
principle that we are told to read 
history, to be admonished by error 
and instructed by acts of prudence, 
we shall fearlessly expose absurdity 
and judiciously point out excellence 
for imitation. In no other form can 
we think that criticism may be ren- 
dered conducive to the interests of a 
science the professors of which should 
ever recollect, that, “ to do good and 
to avoid evil” ought to be their motto, 
and the object of their lives. 


Thoughts on the present character and 
constitution of the Medical Profes- 
sion. By J.C. Spur, M.R. S.A. 
Cambridge. 1823. 


We are not amongst those who hold 
book-making to be that “ damning 
sin” it is asserted to be by some 
modern critics. The outcry raised 
against this s; e:ics of trafficin science 


and literature we conceive to be ob- 


critics have the least reason to com- 
plain, since it is quite obvious, that 
their avocation would be without an 
object if this manufacture were to 
cease, or if works of merit only were 
to issue from the press. It is not to 
the principle of approving or con- 
demning books we object, for this 
principle we shall rigorously act up 
to ourselves, but to the affected sen- 
timentality which is daily expended 
in common-place lamentation over 
the redundancy of authorism, whilst 
the very writers of this pitiful and 
puling slang are themselves increas- 
ing the evil they would fain correct, 
by adding their contributions to the 
modern Babel of books. As both par- 
ties, however, seem determined to 
make the undertaking a national one, 
why, in the name of God, the more 
hands the better, and the sooner, of 
course, will this great Biblical monu- 
ment of British glory be completed. 
The only office we shall arrogate to 
ourselves, in helping on the execution 
of this stupendous edifice, will be, 
that of humble overseers in examin- 
ing the materials presented for a 
place in the pile, without at all at- 
tempting to censure the artists for 
-offering their services, though they 
should not have perfected their de- 
signs. ‘“* Many are the mansions of 
my Father's dwelling,” say the Scrip- 
tures, and so it is precisely with this 
temple of Fame, for though every 
author is not just the thing for a key 
or quoine stone, a pillar or pilaster, 
he may be employed as filling stuff. 
Without carrying the architectural 


viously unjust ; and, of all men, surely - 
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metaphor to a disagreeable prolixity, 
we may be permitted to say, that the 
description of works alluded to is 
quite harmless, independent of the 
amusement which they afford, for we 
have rarely spent evenings with more 
pleasure than in company with some 
of these ephemeral authors, whose 
vapours rolled over our senses in har- 
monious unison with the fragrant 
Yumes of an Havannah segar. To laugh 
alone is one of the most grateful as 
well as one of the most difficult sen- 
sations to be excited, and whatever 
writer affords ys this solitary recre- 
ation we shall ever venerate as a 
benefactor of the human race, even 
though he should purchase this right 
to our gratitude at the expense of 
reason and common sense. Why 


should one repine at a brother’s inno- 
cent folly: let him rather turn it to 
‘his own advantage, since wisdom does 


not consist so much in enjoying what 
is really good, as in making, by a pe- 
culiar alchemical process of the mind, 
what is really bad subservient to 
useful purposes. As an exercise of 
this kind, we would, of all other 
books in the world, recommend Dr. 
Spvur’s. Unlike other dull fellows, 
who perhaps by chance compose our 
muscles into seriousness, the learned 
member of the R.S.A. never, even 
by accident, suffers our risibility to 
flag; from cover to cover, his book 
presents the genuine material of 
Jaughter. Were we to point out a 
specimen of writing, to show how far 
the “ lucidus ordo” could be violated 
—were we to describe the “‘ cacoethes 
scribendi” in its most virulent form— 
‘were we called upon to say to what 
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extent printing materials could be 
abused—we confess, we could not 
better discharge the daty imposed on 
us, than by referring our readers at 
ence to the work under considera- 
tion. But before we consign these 
“ Thoughts” to cobwebs and oblivion, 
we shall say a few words on the na- 
ture of this publication, and after- 
wards quote such passages as will 
justify us in the opinion we have de- 
livered of its merits. 

There are, at present, a great 
many malcontents in the profession ; 
a great number of individuals dissa- 
tisfied with the existing order of me- 
dical affairs ; who are eternally com- 
plaining of the encroachments of apo- 
thecaries ; the ubiquity of Edinburgh 
doctors; and the ambidexterity of 
surgeons, who cut and prescribe with 
equal facility. This party resembles 
very mych the professors of “* Ascen- 
deacy” in the political world, and 
may be found, perched here and there, 
on the wide-spreading tree of patron- 
age; or, like the misletoe, entwined 
in its luxuriant branches, by a sine- 
cure, a pension, or perhaps held fast 
in their position by an expectation, 
that the boughs to which they cling 
will ultimately produce the desired 
fruit, upon which they may feed in 
idleness for the rest of their lives ; 
in fact, they are the drones of the 
medical hive, neither willing nor able 
to exist of themselves. Jn the hall of 
a college, or the ward-room of an hos- 
pital, these men may be found daily 
muttering over their imaginary wrongs 
and predestinating their profession to 
destruction from the multiplicity of 
its members. Need we ask with whom 


‘the spurious race of practitioners, of 
whom the “ drones” complain, has 
originated? When England unfurled 
cher exterminating flag on land and 
‘sea to crush the infant strnegles of 
‘freedom wherever it showed a symp- 
tom of returning animation, the 
“drones,” allured by the scent of 
prey, became subservient to the de- 
‘signs of the minister. Medical boards 
‘and colleges flang open the sacred 
portals of the temples of science ; a 
crowd of illiterate adventurers rushed 
through the prostituted edificc, and 
‘came forth decorated with no other 
‘of its honours than a medical cockade. 
“They hastened to join the medical 
‘staffs that were appointed to heal the 
‘wounds of the parsons’ crusaders 
against Napoleon ; and now that they 
‘are returned home, “ having fought 
the good fight,” they are disowned by 
“their legitimate parents, the “drones,” 
‘and seared on the forehead with the 
-ignominious brand of professional bas- 
“tardy. What folly is it in these men 
‘to inveigh against the creation of their 
“own corruption. In Dr. Spur this class 
of individuals has found an organ 
worthy of their cause. 

This work embodies the very es- 
sence and spirit of this querulous 
‘sect; bat we must at length permit 
him to speak for himself. Having 
‘alluded to the neglect which medical 
‘abuses have experienced, and the ridi- 
ule which has been cast upon every 
attempt to remedy them, he proceeds 
‘to say :— 

“ Tr is in the constitution of the 
learned professions, that these re- 
spectable apathists and antiquarians 


have principally manifested their feel- 
‘ings, and when we look at the ele- 
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ments of that of 


medicine, we 
‘ see it has come in for its full share.” 


The word constitution, we must beg 
leave to remark, is at the present time 
a very ambiguous noun; and, in the 
present instance, we confess we can 
neither guess at its meaning, or ac- 
cede to the propriety of its applica- 
tion. The remainder of the sentence 
we must decline parsing, as its feli- 
citous transposition of phrase places 
it quite beyond the pale of intelligi- 
bility’ We shall grant the doctor, 
however, another opportunity to right 
himself after this plunge into the 
palpable obscure” :—- 


*“ Indeed, it would seem here, more 
particularly of late, that in propor- 
tion as abuses have increased, at- 
tempts at purification have diminish- 
ed; that finaily they have been dis- 
carded as a worthless task, and their 
fate consigned to ridicule and ob- 


livion,” 

It is by no meays surprising that 
such attempts as these have been con- 
signed to “ ridicule and oblivion,” 
for, in our opinion, they deserved no 
better reception. Yet we are assured, 
shortly after, that notwithstanding 
this rapid increase of abuses, the 
*€ profession is thriving withal.” 

** Never has our art made such 
strides towards perfection—never has 
our science been so surrounded with 
light—never was public confidence so 
divided in either” * * *. ‘ The field 
has been fine and fair; cultivation has 
produced new fraits and flowers, but 
the soil has become rank, and weeds 
have crowded around.” 

This Louguet of flowers, even though 
springing up from the same soil that 
produces such an exuberance of weeds, 
is exhilirating ; yet we do not profess 
to be, cognoscent in the nature of that 
cultivation which thus leaves its fields 
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to be overrun with weeds. Perhaps 
Cobbett, or the Agricultural Socicty, 
might condescend to iiluminate our 
ignorance on the subject. 


“If,” says our author, in speaking 
of his own work, “‘ it at all disturbs 
the tranquillity that at present seems 


ignited vapours of this lurid descrip- 
tion, he says, 

“A new order of things seems to 
have set in, the lights of the new 
times. are still moving, and those of 
the old school getting dim; new 
streams are flowing in, and when they 
will end we know not; ‘respect for 
antiquity and ancient institutions is 


to exist on the subject, by placing it erymbling, and the bondage of the 


in a point of view more easily under- 
s , 1 shall be much more than satis- 
fied, and though, like the pebble in the 
lake, its voice may be feeble and its 
bubble soon die, I shall forget its fee- 
eo and be glad I have thrown 
t 


You may rest assured, doctor, that 
your prophecy is fulfilled, and that 
your “ thoughts” have gone to the 
bottom, like lead, without even pro- 
ducing a ripple on the surface of the 
public mind. So far the preface. 
We shail now select a few tit-bits 
from the body of the work, which we 
are sure the doctor will recognize as 
old acquaintances, and “ be glad” 
that we have “* thrown them in.” 
Having briefly alluded to the great 
changes in the affairs of the world for 
an indefinite period, he makes the 
following profound observation : 


“ Wars, revolutions, and political 
tumults, are the true schools fer the 
public mind to keep moving and turn-, 


ing in, true moral volcanoes, laying) 


waste all around their erater, and 
creating fresh, green, and lively pro- 
ductions, with their widely-hurled 
lava.” 

* O patria, O divam domus Ilium!” | 
Must we not blush for the academi- | 
cizns of our country? Wars, revolu- 
tions, tumults, schools, voleanoes,, 
craters, and lava! What a sublime | 
spectacle! And all presenting the | 
singular phenomenon of desolation 
and‘repair going on at the same mo- 
ment. Lighted on in his career by the 


old schoo! is diminishing.” 

Without stopping to join the doctor 
in a sympathetic tear over the cram- 
bling institutions of antiquity, we shall 
give, in his own words, an explana- 
tion of his sorrows, 


“ Of those professions” (several 
were mentioned) ** there is not one, 
perhaps, more increased and increas- 
ing, than that of medicine, or one that 
has undergone so many changes of 
character and constitution.” 


Hine lachryme!” This is the 
tub; the profession has become overs 
stocked, and the Nelson and the Wel- 
lington tribe of doctors are too many, 
it seems, for Dr. Spur. Continuing 
in the same strain, he says, 


“ Every branch of it (the profes- 
sion) has suffered alteratious, more or 
less, even within the last ten years, 
and to say that the number of their 
professors has increased in the pro- 
portion of four to one, wou!d not, per- 
haps, be an exaggerated average 
statement.” 


By no means, Dr. Spur, is your 
statement out of proportion ; but, ac- 
cording to your own showing, this in- 
crease of medical men is necessary, 
since, in another pasage, you seem to 
think with some of the political eco- 
nomists, that the population of these 
countries is increased in the same 
proportion as the doctors. Why then 
complain? Have you not added your 
own name to the number of M. D.’s 
which fills your mind with horror? 
As we understand you to be indepen- 
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dent of the practice of the medical art 
for your “‘ daily bread,” we shall give 
you a fair opportunity of proving 
yourself a martyr in the “ good 
cause,” by signing the following de- 
claration, which, with all due respect, 
we submit to your consideration :— 
“J, J.C. Spur, to demonstrate my 
platonic affection for the healing art, 
as well as to show how sincerely I 
feel the injury this art has sustained 
from the increased number of its pro- 
fessors, do hereby declare, in the face 
of my country, my intention, of never 
receiving a single guinea for the prac- 
tice of the said art, and that hencefor- 
, ward I shallconsider myself in no man- 
ner connected with the medical profes- 
sion.” Now, although we are to!d by 
the “ Great unknown” in the “ Red 


Gauntlet,” that it is not polite to use 
the argumentum ad hominem, with all 
due deference to the wizard of Ab- 


botsforc, we claim a special exception 
to his rule, in this case, in order to 
give Dr. Spur an opportanity of 
proving his sincerity by earning the 
martyr’s crown; and until we see a 
declaration coming from him, similar 
in purport to the above, we must con- 
tinue to believe that disappointment 
has been his muse, and that his ill- 
digested animadversions are but the 
mere effusions of splenetic invidious- 
ness. The professors, practitioners, 
and pupils of medicine, having in turn 
received their quota of abuse, the 
worthy member of the R. S. A. attacks 
patients themselves, and it is quite 
amusing to witness what a havoc he 
makes amongst cooks, confectioners, 
quack medicines, peppers, currys, ca- 
lomel, and hypochondriacs. 


“< We hear,” he says, “ of mothers 
now talking as familiarly of calomel 
and bile, as they used formerly of ca- 
momile and brimstone ; indeed calo- 
mel seems quite a toy in their hands, 
and a charming toy it is.” 

“ Look at the crowds of h pete 
driacs who haunt our baths a’ J waters 
as ghosts do the Styx; look at the 
diffusion of disease both real and ima- 
ginary, thronghout the land; look at 
the catalogue of calamities which it 
unfolds; look at the ‘tadium vite,” 
so prominent a feature in the English 
character.” 


Not quite so fast, Doctor, you mast 
not have the matter all your own 
way. With respect to females, be 
they maids or mothers, talking about 
calomel, we do not think it so heinous. 
an offence, particularly as chemistry 
is beginning to be a part of every 
fashionable lady’s education ; and, as 


for the rest, you may be satisfied that _ 


all are not ghosts, or hypochondriacs 
either, who frequent our Stygian 
springs. You should be aware, that it 
is to those places, as to matrimonial 
marts, that papas and mammas hawk 
their hale, healthy, offspring to sacri- 
fice at the hymenial altar; and, for 
aught we knew, it might be at one of 
these rendezvous of gallantry and 
blue devilism that you fitted your- 
self with a spouse anda dower. Next, 
in the list of the doctor's aversions, is 
his hatred of luxury, which he de- 
nounces in the following terms: 

*« Look at the greater proportion of 
our manufactming 
towns ; look at the greater proportion 
of our dinners, where pickles, pep- 
pers, pastry, salts, and sweets, and 
every discordant element is jumbled 
together; look to the important busi- 
ness these dinners and their appen- 
dages are, and we shall see to what 
extent the science of eating and 
drinking has advanced amongst us.” 


. 


aes c. 


> 
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. This may be all true, but we own 
that our teeth water at the bare alli- 
terated recital of so many dainties, 
summed up too in the phraseology of 
the pantry ; and we suspect the ob- 
jections urged against them by one so 
tonversant in their dire effects, ex- 
tend only to theory, without interfer- 
ing with the practice. We will not 
enter the lists with the doctor ona 
subject with which he seems so well 
acquainted, though these foolish phy- 
siologists plainly tell us, that man is 
an omniverous animal, and demonstrate 
the correctness of their opinion, by 
referring to the very cut of his teeth. 
The doctor's love of frugality, how- 
ever, would annihilate the hypothesis 
founded upon dental formation, by 
reducing the “ materia alimentaria,” 


* we suppose, to a solitary dish. We, 


however, should like to see this dis- 
ciple of Cornaro, who would fain 
make our life a prolongation of Lent, 
coming in after a day’s hunting or so, 
and pronounce a male- instead of a 
bene-diction upon a well- supplied 
board—overturn in his wrath a foam- 
ing tureen of soup forsooth, because 
it contained spice, or trample upon a 
pye, for having the misfortune to be 
baked under paste, Whatever the 
doctor’s opinions may be of the nox- 
iousness. of culinary compositions, he 
seems at least no enemy to the con- 
trasts of literary cookery, for he has 
served us up, in his ‘‘ thoughts,” with 
a tolerably well-dished mess of calf's- 
head hash. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that the doctor means what he 
has not expressed, namely, an habi- 
tual abuse of these good things on his 


list; for a little consideration might 
have satisfied him, that it was not 
without an object, that the Author of 
the Universe has planted the spice. 
tree, and fosters the smiling grape 
into purple maturity. Was it that the 


one should waste its sweetness om. 


the desert air,” or that the other ~ 
should wither ungathered on the stem, a 
that they were thus scattered over'the: 
face of creation? Or are we to 
gine ourselves still in a garden of 
Eden, like our first parents, with 
nothing around us but forbidden fruit? 
But our versatile author flies from 
dietetics to the liver, and we must 
follow him in his devious course. 

“ There is no organ in the system 
so influential on the moral character, 


perhaps, as the liver, and nowhere is 
this more mani(est than with us.” 


Words, words! thatis all. We are 
fully convinced that the liver has no 
more specific inflaence on the moral 
character, no—no more than the doc- 
tor’s stupid essay would have on a 
man’s mind who carried the precious 
volume in his side-pocket. Let us 
have done with this antiquated jargon 
—that certain organs are the seats of 
the affections. A pain in thé big 
toe will be as influential on a man’s 
temper as a liver-ful of bile. We 
once attended a gentleman whose case 
we shall quote as an illustration. E. M. 
aged, as the cqers say, 45 to a minute. 
He resided a long time in the W. I. 
where the liver is said to thrive mar- 
velously. On inquiring his sensations, 
he assured us with a smile, that he 
had a constant pain in his side, and 
on laying our hand on the sedes 
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doloris, to our great surprise, the!of resenting utterance. OF these | 
pressure of our fingers threw hin the one before us is a formidable spe- 
into a paroxysm of laughter. On re-|cimeo. What! the strengthening of 
questing to see his tongue, it had| the charters of colleges and of corpo- 
searcely recovered from the fatigue of| rations a remedy for existing griev- 
examination, when, instead of lisping | ances! Is it not in these institutions, 
im the melancholy act of despondency, already bloated with wealth, and blus- 
it trembled in the delivery df a very | tering with power, that we are to look 
sprightly witticism. Carrying our in- for the degradation of the profession? 
quiries still farther, to ascertain, if Is it not in these musty receptacles of 
possible, whether his mind had been ignorance and imbecility that every 
tinged with the repeated gloom of the abuse is to be found? Is it not at 
fluid that was beginning to bronze his these turnpikes on the way to im- 
countenance, he informed us that he provément, that the talented are ever 
usually sang, danced, and was merry stopped in their career, and that neg- 


for seven days of each week. We) 


need not bring the case to a close. 
Our readers will perceive that there 
was no necessity to put our patient on 
alterative doses of Tom Jones and 
Plommer’s pill, satisfied that this 
pleasant volume would have as little 
effect on a man in despondeney as 
the solemnity of a German romance 
would have on a case of ** Sardonic 
grin.” Perhaps we should have con- 
cluded here with a short prayer for 
the restoration of our author to his 
senses, but we cannot resist the temyp- 
tation of transcribing the following 
sentence, which will go a good way to 
show what the doctor would be at. 


* Legislative protection will soon 
follow, the chaiters of colleges and of 
corporations will be rendered more 
strong and distinct; each branch of 
the proiession will be better guarded 
and watched; the inroads of ignorance 
will soon be detected, and quackery 
will no longer rear its hydra head 
over the land.” 


There are outrages daily committed 
on common sense, that, instead of sti- 
mualatinc, entirely repress the powers 


lect of duty is aggravated by the 
grossest exaction? And are we to be 
told, that the way to remedy these 
flagrant violations of trust is to in- 
crease the opportunities of delin- 
quency by conferring new powers to 
abuse, and creating fresh incentives 
to crime? Oh! no, may we never be- 
hold another oligarchy in the medical, 
like that of the political world, with» 
genius at its merey, and professional 
merits to reward. We would much 
rather see the world, aye from pole to 
pole, slumber under the leaden des- 
potism of ignorance and empiricism 
than witness the prond domination of 
dances consolidated more firmly by 
law, and eternised by another addi- 
tional grant of undefined power. This 
is what we shall never endure, and 
against which we shall ever raise our: 


voice, until the rotten parchments of : 
charters and of corporations, frittered 


into dust, shall make way for the glo- 
rious structare of a genuine RepuBLic 
oF LeTrers AND OF SCIENCE. 
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In the press and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in 2 vols. 4to., The Princi- 
, ples and Practice of Surgery, illus- 
' trated by Cases. By Joe Burys,* 
_ Esq., Senior Surgeon to the Mid- 
dilesex Hospital. 
Tue first volume will be occupied 
with the consideration of the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

1. The impropriety of amputating 
in diseases of the Joints, illustrated 
by a case. t 

2. Case of Margaret Murray (Bird’s 
Ward.) 


*N.B. “ The anthor, having heard 
that Mr. Joun Burns, of Glasgow, 
is also about to publish a System of 
Surgery, hopes that those gentlemen 
who intend to honour his work with 
the preference, will be particular in 
asking for the “* Principles of Surgery 
by Joz Burns;” and the author con- 
ceives that he is fairly entitled to some 
consideration from the highly finished 
polish of his education, and from the 
zeal, industry, ability, and uniform 
skill displayed by him im the capacity 
of a Hospital Surgeon.”—Preface, 


p. 3. 
Mr. John Burns is a good sur- 
nm, and we should presume wonld 
sorry to waste much time with such 

“ a snipe” as his namesake Joe. 

+ Hardwicke (Bird’s Ward). This 
poor woman, after several months of 
severe suffering, died with the con- 
dyles of the femur and the head of the 
tibia e . The use of mint julep 
in similar cases is recommended by 
the author. 

t The particular object of onr illus- 
‘trious friend, in publishing this case, 
is to show that in enlarging wounds of 
the throat the advice of colleagues is 
Frequently of service, and that without 
‘it a surgeon may be in danger of divid- 
ing the jugular vein and common 
carotid artery. To which are added, 
thoughts on the expediency of visiting 


3. Facts and observations, tending 
to prove that Gonorrhea may be mis- 
taken for Psoas Abscess ; to which is 
appended, the case of Wm. White,* 
admitted Dec. 22. 

4. Treats of the propriety of tre- 
phining the Dura-mater. t 

5. Showing that the Lamdoidal 
Sature may be mistaken for a fracture 
of the Cranium. Case of Joseph 
Green. 


the patient after dinner, angi an ace 
knowledgment that vexesection may 
be sometimes injurious. The case will 
be found in “ The Lancet,” Vol. V., 
pp- 60 and 94. 


* Every body knows that when a 
man is placed in an upright position, 
a sort of protuberance is formed at 
the upper and anterior part of the 
thigh, by the bellies of the muscles in 
action. This was what misled the 
sapient Joe, whose suspicions became 
proof positive as soon as he learned 
that the patient had a pain in his 
loins. ‘ Here is a case of psoas ab- 
scess,” said he, “ let him go into Clay- 
ton’s Ward,” The next day, however, 
the patient being in bed, and the mus- 
cles consequently relaxed, no protu- 
berance could be discovered, as Mr. 
Cartwright jastly observed. The case 
turned out to be nothing but gonor- 
rhea, and the patieut was discharged 
on Tuesday Jan. 3d. Itis satistactory 
to know that the mistake of the senior 
surgeon was discovered in good time, 
or God knows to what sort of chirur- 
gery the atient might have been 

+ Our author has not favoured us 
with the details of this case, but the 
cranium showing three mortal appli- 
cations of the trephine will, we be- 
lieve, be found in Mr. Beli’s musewn, 
as also a drawing of it in his hospital 
case book. As to the dura-mater, we 
suppose it would be in vain to look 
for that. 

t Joseph Green, wt. 68, admitted 
Dec. 26. This man, in a state of in- 
toxication, had fallen into an area, 
by which he received a Liow over the 
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The second volume will be princi- 
pally occupied by a Treatise ov Sur- 
gical Logic, in which the author will 
endeavour to refute the ancient maxim, 
that “ every thing should be plainly 
told, that the deyer may not be igno- 
rant ofany thing that the seller knows.” 
Under this head the author will also 
endeavour to show, that although he 
has no pretensions to surgical me- 
. rit himself, there can be no reason, 
in a legal point of view, why he should 
not divide the fees of the pupils, leav- 
ing it to his colleagues to administer 
to them that consolation which he is 
unable to give. To which will be 


added, detached essays on the follow- | 


ing subjects ; viz.:— 

On the absurdity of post-mortem 
investigations, in which the author 
will endeavour to prove, that Morgagni 
and Haller, and Hunter and Baillie, 
discovered nothing “ by pu'ling dead 
bodies about.” 


Jamdoidal suture, on the right side, 
where there was a small irregular 
wound, The next morning, he had 
no bad symptoms, was perfectly ra- 
tional, had little or no pain in the 
head, skin and pulse natural; the 
tongue, however, was a little furred, 
which, from the inebriety of the pre- 
ceding evening, was by no means 
remarkable. Sapient Joe now ar- 
rived: saw a slight puffiness of the 
scalp, removed the dressings, tore np 
the adhesions, enlarged the wound, 
scraped the pericranium from the 
bone, found the lamdoidal suture, 
called it a fracture, and said he had 
no doubt it extended to the base of 
the skull. The man gradually sunk 
and died on the 28th, at7 p.m. On 
examining the body, no fracture what- 
ever was discovered. Some fluid was 
found in the ventricles, and also at 
the base of the brain; in other re- 
spects there did not appear to be any 
morbid alteration. 


Hints to pupils, that they are not 


gentlemen, and ought not to expect to _ 


be treated as such. 
Facts and reasonings, tending to 
show that the author’s non-advance- 
ment in the army was owing to his 
superior talents, and that for the same 
reason the College of Surgeons have 
not made him an Examiner, &c. &c. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 


ARCHIVES GENERALES.—NOV. 
On the healthy appearances of the 
gas!ro-intestinal mucous membrane. 
Continued from p. 56. 
WE proceed to present our readers 
with a continuation of the interesting 
paper on this subject ; and first, 


On the of the mucous mem- 


brane of the C@sophagus. 


This is soft, thin, and smooth, 
and furnishes a mucus not very 
thick ; it presents, in all its course, 
longitudinal folds, more or less nu- 
merous according to the degree of 
contraction of the circular muscular 
fibres. The muciparous follicles are 
scattered at different distances in the 
substance of the sub-mucous cellalar 
tissue; they are very numerous, but 
less so and of a smaller size than the 
follicles of the pharynx ; their orifices 
are, in general, not easily seen, but 
sometimes they are large, and appear 
like little porous projections, some- 
what resembling the papille of the 
tongue. This membrane is continuous 
above with the mucous membrane of 
the pharynx ; but is it continuous be- 
low with that of the stomach? This 
is a point on which anatomists are 
not agreed. 

We have already spoken of the 
marked difference which exists be- 
tween the mucons membrane of the 
— and the mucous membrane 
of the stomach; and we have said, 
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that this difference depends upon a 
variety in the texture of the two 
membranes ; in fact, the smooth and 
polished surface of the esophagus and 
the other characters which distinguish 
it from that of the stomach, depend 
= the presence of the epidermis. 

epidermis of mucous membranes, 
or the epithelium, is very distinct at 
their origin ; it is easy to demonstrate 
its presence. This epidermis extends 
itself more or less deeply, diminishes 
in an insensible manner, and loses 
itself, so to speak, in its descent. It 
lines the mucous membrane of that 
portion of the alimentary canal which 
is above the diaphragm, and its pre- 
sence may be shown by dissection, by 
boiling, or by putretaction; but it 
terminates abruptly at the union of 
that canal with the stomach. It is 
this interruption of the epidermis 
which has been assigned, very incor- 
rectly, by some modern anatomists, as 
a proof of the interruption of the mu- 
cous membrane itself. 

2. The mucous membrane of the 
stomach is distinguished from that of 
the esophagus by its numerous villo- 
sities—by its velvety and downy ap- 
pearance ; besides, it is thicker, softer, 
and more fangous ¢han the mucous 
membrane of the esophagus, and In- 
bricated more plentifully with mucus. 
It presents, towards its intestinal ori- 
fice, the pyloric valve, the small cir- 
cumference of which is soft, thin, 
loose, and floating ; it has besides a 
great number of irregular folds: some 
radiating towards the esophageal ori- 
fice, and appearing to be continna- 
tions of the longitudinal folds of the 
eesophagus ; others, on the contrary, 
stretching toward the pylorus ; whilst 
others, but in a less number, intersect 
the former at different angles. These 
folds are, as might be expected, more 
apparent when the stomach is empty, 
it is distended. 

y the aid of a microscope you ma 
discover a great number of the rm 
lar or alveolar pits, of which we have 
before spoken. 

The papillz, or villosities of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, are 
very delicate, and so fine that they 
appear like the finest velvet. The 
epithelium, or epidermis, cannot 
perceived, but its place is supplied 
there, as in all parts of the mucous 


membranes deprived of a distinct epi- 
dermis, by a mucons covering, % 
functions of which are very similar 
to that of the cuticle. The mucons 
follicles of the stomach are very small 

and are principally to be rved 
about the orifices of the stomach. 
Some, which are larger, called im- 
properly the glands of Brunner, are 
placed along the curvatures. The 
mucus which they secrete is thick 
and very abundant, especially when 
the stomach is filled with aliment; 
the quantity, on the contrary, dimi- 
nishes when the person has fasted ; 
and in cases of long abstinence, the 
membrane is more or less shrivelled. 
It has not the same appearance in all 
places, but its delicacy gradually in- 
creases from the great curvature to 
the small. In the splenic portion, the 
mucous follicles are larger but less 
numerous ; in the pyloric portion, the 
villosities are more numerous, larger, 
and more apparent. Each of the three 
portions of the human stomach, the 
splenic, the body of the viscus, and 
the pyloric portions, may, to a certain 
extent, be compared to each of the 
parts of the multiplied stomachs of 
the raminating animals; for the in- 
ternal surfaces of each of the sto- 
machs of the ruminating animals pre- 
sents a different appearance, probably 
secrete juices of a different nature. 
These differences in the appearance, 
and consequently in the structure of 
the portions of gastric mucous mem- 
brane, are not simply objects of spe- 
culative anatomy, but wens 4 will per- 
haps tend to explain why certain 


pathological alterations of the sto- 


mach, such as the thinning of its parie- 
tes, scirrhus, and cancer, attack cer- 
tain parts of this viscus in preference 
to others. 

3. The mucous membrane of the 
small intestines is, like that of the 
stomach, soft, flocculent, and villous ; 
indeed, withdut the existence of the 
pyloric valve, you could not, at the 
first glance, say where the membrane 
of the stomach ended, or where the 
mucous membrane of the intestine 
begun ; it is, however, less thick, and 
a little more dense than that of the 
stomach. The mucous membrane of 


be| the small intestines forms a great 


number of folds, called valvule con- 
niventes, furnished abundantly with 
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villi and mucous follicles. The val- 
vule conniventes are not all of the 
same length; there are some long, 
others short; the first are placed 
transversely, but they never form en- 
tire circles. ‘They represent segments 
of circles, which embrace about three- 
fourths of the circumference of the 
intestines. The second, or short valves, 
are placed in all directions, intersect- 
ing those which are near them; they 
vary as much in breadth as in length ; 

are thicker iu the middle than at 
their extremities, and in geveral they 
project about three or four lines into 
the cavity of the intestine. 

The valvule conniventes are not 
equally numerous in all parts of the 
small intestines ; they commence in 
the duodenum, about an inch below 
the pylorus, but they are few in num- 
ber iu the first portion of that intes+ 
tine ; they become more numerous in 
its course, but are found in the great- 
est abundance in the jejunum, where 
they are placed very close to each 
other, and become much larger in size ; 
they diminish in number, and graduaily 
disappear in the course of the ileum, 
‘and at the end of it their places are 
supplied by simple longitudinal folds. 
The membrane contains also many 
maucous follicles, which vary greatly 
in their number and size ; they appear 
to be more numerous and large to- 
ward the termination of the small in- 
testines ; their orifices are more ap- 

rent than those of the stomach, 

‘ormerly these follicles were divided 
into three orders, according to their 
size, and called the glands of Fryer, 
of Brunner, and Lieberkuebn, a dis- 
tinction altogether useless. They were 
improperly named glands, for they 
are simply mucous follicles, and all 
those of the small intestines are of 
the same nature. They secrete a large 

uantity of mucus, to which Haller 
assigned an influence in the pro- 
cess of chylification, and has called it 
the intestinal juice; an office analogous 
to that which some other physiologists 
have assigned to the follicular secre- 
tion of the stomach on chylification, 
and have named the gastric juice. 

We shall here speak of that con- 
tinnation of the intestinal mucous 
membrane which lines the gall blad- 
der and the excretory ducts of the 
liver and pancreas. 
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At five fingers’ breadth from ‘the 
pylorus, at the place where the second 
portion of the duodennm bends over 
hte form the third portion, you find, 
on the inner surface of the intestine, 
an elongated eminence, terminating in 
a point, and perforated throngh its 
centre. This is - orifice of aye 
mon biliary and pancreatic ducts, 
either single or united. This orifice 
is covered by a very small fold of 
membrane, called the diverticule de 
vaiu, and surrounded by a little val- 
vular elevation. It is by this orifice 
that an elongation of the mucous men- 
brane of the duedenum enters, which 
gradually changes its texture and ap- 
pearance. The mucous membrane of 
the gall. bladder presents a kind of 
irregular net-work, which is especially 
apparent in its centre. The folds 
which are formed there do not disap- 
pear when the gall bladder is dis- 
tended. The membrane itself is pretty 
thick, and appears to hold a middle 
place between that of the small and 
large intestines; it is fungous, and 
covered with a great number of villi, 
but its mucous follicles are so thin 
that it is difficult to discover them. 

4. The mucous membrane of the large 
intestines is easily distinguished from 
that of the small intestines. Without 
reckoning the valve of Baubin (the 
ileo-colic valve), which marks _ the 
place where the smail intestine termi- 
nates in the large, or without speak- 
ing of the longitudinal and transverse 
folds which are found there, the mu- 
cous membrane of the large intestines 
presents a great many other particu- 
lars. Lts surface is more smooth, and 
its appearance less fungous and vel- 
vety than that of the mucous mem- 
brane of the small intestines. The 
valvnie conniventes are wanting; 
the villi are less numerous and less 
distinet ; the follicles are much larger, 
not congregated, and secrete a mucus 
less white and thick, but abundant. 
The orifices of the follicles are per- 
ceptible by the naked eye, and ap- 
pear like the little pores which are 
seen on the surface of the skin; 
sometimes they have little dark co- 
loured specks analogous to those of 
the sehaceons follicles of the nose. As 
to the mucous membrane of the rec- 
tum, it is smooth at its upper part, 
where it has much of the appearance 
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of the membrane of the colon, but 
lower down it is more fungous, thicker, 
and supplied more plentifally with 
mucas. Its surface presents a num- 
ber of longitudinal and parallel folds, 
which become thicker as they ap- 

ach the anus. Between these folds 
ave littie semilunar membranous plaits, 
the loose edges of which are directed 
downwards, forming little cells, which 
have been called lacune. The villi are 
not more apparent in the rectum than 
in the colon, but the macous follicles 
are in greater number. The mucons, 
membrane of the rectum is continned 
with the skin covering the anus, and 
pa by a distinct epidermis, or 


cle. 

In the general description which we 
have now given of the gastro-intesti- 
pal mucous membrane, and of the ex- 
amination of its different parts, we 
have said nothing of the colour of this 
membrane. However, the colonr 
which the gastro-intestinal mucous 
membrane presents after death is one 
of the most important, if not the 
principal, of the characteristics to 
which the attention ought especially 
to be directed ‘in all dissections. It 
must be acknowledged, that even to 
the present day, the colour of this 
membrane in a healthy state has not 


been understood, and the works of 


anatomy contain on this point many 
serious errors and evident contradic- 
tions. Winslow, Palfyn, Lientand, 
and Portal, have said nothing respect- 
ing it in their works ; and the descrip- 
tions given of it by Vesatius, Bartho- 
lin, Sabatier, Gavard, Moyer, Buis- 
son, Bichat, and Cloquet, are very in- 
correct. M.Marjolin* has described the 
natural colour of this membrane most 
correctly, when he said that “ the 
internal surface of the mucous tunic 
of the stomach is of a reddish white 
colour ;”” but he has also added, “ in 
some subjects it presents brownish or 
blackish spots, without showing any 
alteration of its tissue.” We shail 
have occasion, im the course of this 
memoir, to appreciate the importance 
of these brownish or blackish spots, 
which are always the result of some 
organic alterations, and which are 
never found when the membrane is in 
a perfectly healthy state. 


* Manuel Anatomie, Paris, 1815. 


As to the colour of the 
membrane of the intestinal 
authors have not described it 


bladder and rectum, &c. it 

white by desiccation ; but where it is 
very red, as in the stomach, it retains 
a deep tint.”— Anatomie Generale, 
t. iv. p. 432. 

‘Immediately that you plunge 2 
mncous sarface into boiling- water, 
however red it may be, as that of the 
stomach and intestines, it becomes 
suddenly white.” p. 463.—Observe 
that Bichat does not say whether he 
wishes this colour to be understood as 
existing in a healthy or diseased mem- 
brane, and therefore you are left to 
infer that it is the natural colour of 
the part of which he has spoken. We 
conclude, then, from what we bave 
had occasion to observe : 

1. That authors have not pointed 
out with perspicuity the colour of 
the gastxo-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane in the healthy condition. 2. That 
the colour of it is in no case, when 
healthy, of an obscure purple, of a 
grey colour, approaching to yellow or 
red, or of a reddish white, as if mot- 
tled. 3. That it is neither red nor 
reddish, and that it is not more red 
in the jejunum, than it is in the ileum. 
What then is its colorr? In the 
healthy condition, the gastro-intesti- 
nal mucous membrane is of a while 
colour, or a white, with a very incon- 
siderable tint of red. 

This, which may be considered the 
primitive or general appearance, pre- 
sents some slight s of difference 
in different parts of the alimentary 
canal. The mucous membrane of the 
pharynx is slightly red; that of the 
e@sophagus is white, especially at the 
lower part of the tube. The mucous 
membrane ef the stomach is almost 
like that of the pharynx, legerement 
rosée, but by comparing the two mem- 
branes together, their texture would 
distinguish them. The eye can detect 
a difference of shade, which la 
cannot express, and can only 


shown accurately by a painting. 
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The colour rosée of the stomach 
gradually diminishes toward the pylo- 
ric portion; the membrane becomes 
white in the duodenum, and preserves 
this appearance throughout the whole 
of the small intestines, It is of a more 
decided witite in the caecum, the co- 
lon, and commencement of the rec- 
tum, and towards the end of the last 
intestine it again acquires a faint 
blush of red. 

If you expose the gastro-intestinal 
mucous membrane in the healthy con- 
dition for some time to the action of a 
humid atmosphere, or if you rub it 
with something soft, so as not to tear 
it, as with a bit of soit s or linen, 
or if you let a stream of water fall 
upon it, the colour becomes slightly 
increased. Maceration and decoction 
produce an entirely opposite effect. If 
exposed to a dry heat, the membrane 
becomes transparent. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
OF ST. THOMAS AND GUY’S 
HOSPITALS. 


This dinner took place on Thursday, 
the 13th instant, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, JoserpH Henry Green, Esq. 
in the chair, 

About one hundred and twenty 
gentlemen who had been educated at, 
and are now attending the practice of, 
these hospitals were preseut; and the 
exertions of Messrs, Bellamy, Broad- 
hurst, Fitzwilliam, &c. contributed 
essentially to the entertainment of the 
evening. Von nobis domine, &c. was 
sung after dinner in very fine style. 

After the preliminary toasts had 
been drunk, the “ Schools of the 
united Hospitals,” “‘ The Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians,” ‘‘ The Royal 
College of Surgeons,” “The Physi- 
cians of the united Huspitals,” and 
“The Surgeons of the upited Hos- 
pitals,”’ were dis of in succes- 
sion. We observed that the physicians 
of St. Thowas’s were abseut at this, as 
at the preceding anniversary. Dr. 
Appison retarned thanks for the phy- 
sicians, and Mr. Travers did the 
same, in a short speech, for the sur- 

ns, without making a —— 
a ** Ovidius Naso” or “ Virgilius 
aro.”” 


The healths of various individuals 
connected with these institutions were 
drunk, and towards the fag-end of the 
evening “ The Worshipful Society of 
Apothecaries”” was proposed, for the 
which honour done to the worshipful 
society, Mr. GAITSKELL undertook to 
express his gratitude, taking the same 
opportanity of observing, that “ the 
members of the society were anxious 
to keep pace with the progress of 
scientific knowledge; that there were 
no new preparations discovered in 
pharmacy, but they made ’em ;” and 
that they also did (what is sometimes 
a no less difficult thing), “‘ they sold 
*em.” Mr. Gaitskell, it must be re- 
collected, is a large shareholder of the 
Worshiptul Company’s stock ; and, as 
to the drugs,—he is supplied wi’ ’em 
at cost price ! 

The evening was spent with great 
conviviality, the cheer was good, and 
the company appeared very well 
pleased. 

Sir AstLey Cooper was prevented 
from joining the dinner by indispo- 
sition. A well deserved eulogy was 
pe to his talents, in a neat speech, 

y Mr. GREEN. 


THE BUST OF HUNTER. 


Avy elegant bust of Hunter, 
executed by Cuantrey, is placed in 
the Theatre of the Royal College of 


“Surgeons, and is much admired for the 


energetic expression given to the 
countenance. 

A Baronet, who has long occupied a 
seat in the Court of Examiners, and 
two other surgeons, having met at the 
College, were criticising the correct- 
ness of:the bust; when one of the lat- 
ter observed that he knew Mr. Hunter 
very well, but that he thought the bust 
was not a strong likeness of the ori- 
ginal, that it was not sufficiently strik- 
ing. “True,” said the Baronet, Mr. 
Hunter had such a penetrating eye 
that I could never look him in the 
face.” ‘* Tam only astonished,” said 
the third te his friend, “ that he can 
do ae now.” The Baronet might have 
said, 

** When I do see the very book indeed 
all ray sins are 
in compassion weep out, 
And mourn in ashes,” 


~ 


MR. ABERNETHY, 

AND 
HIS CHANCERY APPLICATION. 
Havine, in our last number, effec- 
tually shown that Mr, Aperneray 
cannot incur apy pecuniary injury 
from the publication of his lectures, 
on the principle of copyright, we now 
come to the second division of the 
subject, viz. *‘ injury from the non-at- 
tendance of students.” There is not, we 
believe, a single member of the medi- 
cal profession who has not heard the 
practice of publishing lectures repro- 
bated, on this ground of supposed in- 
jury to the lecturer, in the severest 
and most unmeasured language,—in 
this view our conduct has been alle- 
ged to be treachercus,—villanous,— 
and it has been a million times 
reiterated that we are literary poach- 
ers of the most abandoned cast—li- 
terary plunderers of the deepest 
dye. We will now cause their foul- 
tongued aspersions to recoil upon the 
slanderers ; we will now expose their 
shameless hypocrisy, and obtain for 
them their due portion of public con- 
tempt. Champions of “ Hole and Cor- 
ner” surgery—Hospital imbeciles— 
—Hospital drones—Idiotic lecturers 
—Enemies to the freedom of the me- 
dical press!—your hour is at hand; 
you will no longer be quietly per- 
mitted to usurp those offices and sta_ 
tions which are the birth-right of the 
talented, you will no longer be allow- 
ed to blight the bud of genins—or de- 
prive industry of its due reward; 
your official titles wiil no longer con- 
found the understandings even of the 
vulgar, neither shall they henceforth 
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impenetrably veil the weakness of 
your heads, or the malignity of your 
hearts—that mighty and indestruc- 
tible engine, Tne Press, will strip you 
of family protection, will disregard your 
official robes— your official conse- 
quence, and hurl you upon the pedestal 
of public opinion ; there your official 
conduct will be investigated by mil- 
lions ofimpartial observers--there your 
pretensions will be fairly weighed, and 
as fairly appreciated; it will not 
there avail you to say to your judges 
that your brothers, brothers-in-law, 
fathers, grandfathers, and uncles, are 
hospital surgeons, hospital physicians, 
college fellows, college examiners, or 
that you have served hospital appren- 
ticeships, that you have extensive city 
connexions, or that your fathers are 
city remembrancers. No, these asser- 
tions will not avail you; collateral 
circumstances will not divert the scru- 
tinising gaze of your beholders. It is 
you who are to be examined, and not 
your relatives ; it is your professional ta- 
lents and public conduct that are to be 
investigated, and not the valine ofa 
pap-brained pedigree, or the merits of 
fraudulent and deceitful testimonials. 
It is the dread of this critical analysis; 
it is from a knowledge, on the part of 
the “ Hole and Corner” Advocates, 
that their public appearance will ter- 
minate in their public ruin ; it is from 
a conviction that an exposure of their 
professional practice will be succeed 
ed by a total loss of official plumage, 
consequence, and emolument, that hes 
induced them to take the field for the 
purpose of destroying that infernal 
Lancer by which they have been so 
freely, yet justly, phlebotomised. Now 
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the “ Hole and Corner” people dis- 
puted every inch of ground in the 
most resolute manner, by an honour- 
able mode of warfare, it would have 
betrayed weakness and petnlance on 
onr part, lad we complained of it, or 
even alladed to it; indeed, we should 
_ rather have complimented them for the 
tenacious adherence with which they 
had defended the following enlightened 
maxim of their forefathers : 


“ Itis their duty, all the learned think, 
T uphold the cause by which they 
eat and drink.” 


Opposition we expected—hostility 
we anticipated—but certainly not of 
ihe description we have met with ; it 
has been unmanly to the last degree ; 
it has been grovelling, base, and vile ; 
it really would appear that we are 
engaged in a conflict with the lowest 
reptiles, rather than with beings 
which had been bred and nurtured 
in the bosom of civilized society. Our 
opponents never meet us fairly—never 
candidly ; they substitute falsehood 
for trath—calumny for argument, and 
reply to remarks on public utility by 
a scandalous and disgraceful attack 
on private character. Such cowardly, 
assassin-like conduct portrays the rot- 
tenness of their cause, znd, at the 
same time, is the best proof of the 
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stability and purity of ours. Of the 
misrepresentations we Have just allad- 
ed to, there cannot be a more glaring 
one than the assertion, that Mr. ABER- 
NETHY will sustain a pecuniary loss 
from the non-attendance of students, 
arising from the publication of his 
lectures. At the very moment when 
the “ Hole and Corner” surgeons 
utter this sentence they know it to be 
false—radically, flagrantly false. We 
are here designated as the robbers, 
while in reality we are the robbed. This 
we will prove to the entire conviction 
of every unprejudiced—nay, every 
prejudiced mind. 

We now request an attentive peru- 
sal of the following regulations, adopt- 
ed on the 19th of March last, by the 
Court of Examiners of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London; and, 
reader, bear in mind, that Mr. Aper- 
NETHY, at the very moment when 

these regulations were proposed and 

approved, formed one of the above 
Court. 

Royal College of Surgeons in London, 

The Court of Examivers, in pur- 

suance of their duty to promote the 

cultivation of sound chirurgical know- 

ledge, and to discountenance prac- 


tices which have a contrary tendency, 
have Resolved,— 


Phat, fromand after the date hereof, 
The only schools of Surgery r 
nised by the Court be, London, Du 
lin, Edi h, Glasgow, and Aber- 


That, Certificates of Attendance 
upon the Chirurgical Practice of an 
Hospital, be not received by the Court, 
unless such hospital be in one of the 
above recognized schools, and shall 
contain on an average one hundred 
patients : 

And, That Certificates of Attend- 
ance at Lectures on Anatomy, Phy- 
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* had they conducted the contest at 
all like honourable opponents, wd 
fought only with recognized legiti- 
mate weapons, we should not have 
complained ; it was natural that they 
should contend, and lustily too, for the 
security of those “golden mites” 
which custom had, for so long a pe- 
riod, allotted to them. Therefore had 
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siology, the Theory and Practice of 
Surgery, and of the performance of 
Dissections, be not received by the 
Court, except from the appointed Pro- 
fessors of Anatomy and Surgery in 
the Universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen; or from per- 
sons teaching in a school acknow- 
ledged by the medical establishment 
of one of the recognized hospitals, or 
from persons being Physicians or 
Surgeons to avy of those hospitals. 


Pray read this last regulation again 
and again, and curse it with each 
reading ; curse the man who framed 
it; and curse the men who adopted 


forth spoken of only in conjunction 
with deeds of infamy, arrogance, in- 
justice, and folly; let them be held 
up to public reprobation, to public, 
to universal scorn. Generous, kind- 
hearted Mr. ApernetHy! Candid 
“ Hole and Corner” advocates. So 
we have plundered Mr. AbernetTuy 
have we? Is it not melancholy to 
reflect, that the state of the times is 
such as to permit such an assertion 
as this to be uttered unblushingly in 
the open face of day, in direct oppo- 
sition to the above law? Pray who is 
the thief? Has not Mr. ABERNETHY, 
by this law, stolen our rights and 
privileges as men? Has he not doubly 
injured us as Members of the College ? 
Has he not deprived us of a fair 
prospect of professional advance- 
ment? Has he not, by this law, secured, 
to himself and five or six other hospital 
lecturers of this metropolis the entrance- 
money from students for attendance ? 
Wil he grant the pupils their certifi- 
cates, unless they produce their tickets 
of admission? And, will he hand them 
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it; let the college examiners be hence- 


again, will he examine them at the 
College for their dploma, unless they 
produce their certificates of attendance 
on the lectures—on His lectures, and on 
those of four or five other hospital 
surgeons? How then is Mr. Aper- 
NETHY to incur injury from the 
non-attendance of students? In the 
name of God, do not let us hear any 
more of such loathsome trash. We 
see who the robber is now, who is the 
| violator of public and private right, 
who is the plunderer. Verily, Mr. 
ABERNETHY, yours are very peculiar 
characteristics, you really must be a 
very philosophic, liberal-minded little 
gentleman ; you are certainly altoge- 
ther a very astonishing man ; you can 
discover “ bands of modern sceptics,” 
unknown to any person but yourself— 
you have found a little wicked devil 
in the shape of “ a subtle fluid,” su- 
peradded to organization, which no 
person else in existence can catch a 
glimpse of, even with outstretched 
vision,—and you have now found out, 
that instead of your having committed 
an injustice and injury on others, on 
the ground of real contract, that those 
very persons have injured you on the 
-yround of implied contract. When we 
became members of the college, when 
we paid thirty-two guineas for our 
diploma, you entered iuto the follow- 
ing contract with us: we will insert 
it for your perusal—and, when you 
have perused it, pray be candid, and 
say who have been the violators of 
trust, the breakers of contracts. 
[From the College bye-laws.] 
Ricuts oF MEMBeERs. 

“The college will, at all times, 

protect and defend every member there- 
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of, who shall in any manner be dis- 

turbed, or interrupted, in the exer- 

cise of, or be in danger of losing, any 
of the rights, privileges, exemptions, 
or immunities, to which, as a member 
of the college, he is entitled.” Con- 
trasted with the regulation before in- 

serted, this certainly is a characteristic 
curiosity, and when we take into con- 
sideration the exclusive, restrictive, 
menopolizing character of that regu- 

lation, what are we to think of Mr. 

ABERNETHY’s visit to Chancery? Why 
it is surely impossible to think of it 
otherwise than as an arrogant, impu- 
dent attempt to screen his public con- 

duct from that critical investigation to 
which he must have known it ought 
to be subjected. Mr. ABERNETHY, 
by his own deed, is unquestionably a 
public character. At the College of 
Surgeons he says, in effect, to the ste) 
ple of England, “ No person but myself 
and three or four other hospital surgeons 
shall teach, in your metropolis, the 
principles of surgery.” He then goes 
to the Court of Chancery and says to 
the Lord Chancellor, {* Pray, my Lord, 
prevent the exposure of my public 
conduct ; do not let the country be- 

come acquainted with the manner in 
which I execute my official duties.” 
This is precisely how the case stood ; 
but fortunately for society and the in- 
terests of science, Mr. ABERNETHY 
and his coadjutors experienced a total 
defeat, and a very tolerable pertion of 
degradation. 

We apprehend that our opponents 
have been now pretty effectually an- 
swered on both of their questions of 
alleged injury arising from the pub- 
lication of Mr. ABERNETHY’s surgical 


lectures ; in our next, we shall insert 
some concluding general observations 
connected with the same subject. 

Our remarks on the conduct of the 
college examiners have, in this article, 
been necessarily limited ; we will re- 
sume the matter at no distant period : 
the minacious oligarchy of our mis- 
managed temple requires exposureand 
castigation, But, at last, what can 
we expect from this chartered body 
except legalized mischief: the entire 
constitation of the college requires ra- 
dical reform, and, as a first effort to- 
wards so desirable an end, we heartily 
wish that streams of liquid fire would 
descend from heaven and utterly con- 
sume the CHarter, toge- 
ther with the infamous bye-laws and 
regulations founded on that detest- 
able instrument of corporate iniquity. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Tie Toloreux, relieved by the 
Sulphate of Quinine. 

A. B., aged 45, of a robust consti- 
tution, was adinitted into the hospital 
on Dec. 5th, complaining of severe 
pain in his face. His occupation has 
been that of a country carrier, in 
which he has been very much exposed 
to extreme vicissitudes of heat and 
cold; has heen very frequently well 
drenched with rain without being able 
to change his clothes. His disorder 
is that of tic doloreux, of some dura- 
tion, affecting the submenhal nerve. 
He says that he has been troubled 
with a face ache for upwards of four 
years, not constantly, but attacking 
him at irregular intervals; he cannot 
say that these attacks occurred more 
frequently at any particular period, 
nor was their violence at all influenced 
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the state of the weather. At first 

ey were less frequent in their occur- 
rence, less violent in their attacks, 
and not so easily induced. Latterly, 
however, the attacks have been much 
more frequent and severe ; they were 
brought on by any cause which pro- 
duced the least sensation on the 
cheek; talking and eating, or even 
gently patting the face, were suffi- 
cient to throw him into the most ex- 
cruciating agonies. The pain com- 
mences in the lower jaw, just oppo- 
site, -but below, the cuspidati teeth, 
darts along the right side of the 
mouth up the nose, and thence over 
the cheek ; he does not complain of 

_ the pain being so severe under the 
orbit, but says, that after it has passed 
in this manner he can feel a severe 
twinge proceed from just before the 
ear upwards towards the temple, 
reaching about half way across the 
forehead. 

Having very distinctly ascertained 
the nature of the disease, Mr. Key 
determined upon trying the Sulphate 
of Quinine, and the patient was direct- 
ed to take the medicine in doses of 
&. grains, every six hours, night and 


On the 16th, he had a very severe 
attack about one o'clock ; he was di- 
rected to continue his medicine, which 

did not produce any uneasiness in his 
stomach or bowels. 


18th. He is most decidedly re- 
‘Tieved; he states that he has had 
longer intervals of ease, and that the 
attacks have neither been so severe 
nor lasted so long. 


21. He states that he feels much 
relieved, and speaks most confidently 
of the great benefit that he has re- 
ecived. 


- He observed that he had taken 
a great quantity of medicine, aud 
tried an immense variety of aj,plica- 
tions to the face, but that on no ecca- 
sion has he felt any relief till he’began 
take this medicine. Although the 
may be considered as a tolera- 
bly powerful one, yet it has not pro- 
duced any irritation or pain in the 
thathe feels extremely hubgry shortly 
the ex ly rtly 
after taking it. 


Psoas Abscess. 


A case of psoas abscess, in Naaman 
Ward, was opened by the direction 
of Mr. Key, and about a pint of mat- 
ter-was evacuated. The wound was. 
ordered to be closed, and healed if 
possible, and the operation to be re- 
peated when the collection should 
have again taken place ; not however 
allowing it to become so large as before. 
In this way following the plan pur- 
sued by Mr. ABERNETHY, and allow- 
ing the cyst to contract itself gra- 
dually ; also preventing, by nicely 
closing the orifice, the admission of 
airinto the cyst, the constitutional ex- 
citement which generally ensues. 


Accidents. 


The accidents received here last 
week, have been two cases of simple 
fracture of the femur. A case of la- 


-| ceration of the scalp, in which the man 


fell from the rods of a cart upon the 
wheel, and thence upon the ground. 
In failing upon the wheel he received 
a lacerated wound on the left temple, 
about three inches in length. He does 
not complain of any pain in his head, 
and there is every reason to expect he 
will do well. A case of compound 
dislocation of the ulna, and fracture 
of the radius. In this instance the 
patient, who is a cripple, and obliged 
to use a crutch, was coming down 
stairs, and her crutch slipping from 
under her, she fell down with great 
violence upon her left hand, produc- 
ing, as Vefore stated, a compound dis- 
location of the ulna at the wrist, and 
fracture of the radius, about one inch 
and a half from the wrist joint. The 
dislocation was speedily reduced, the 
edges of the wound, which did not com- 
municate with the joint, were brought 
in contact with adhesive plaster, and 
the hand and arm placed upon a broad 
splint, prone. The wound has since 
united, and the case is doing favour- 
ably. 

A very large and deep incised 
wound in the axilla, inflicted by the 
man falling with his arm across a saw ; 
also one case of simple fracture of the 
radius and ulna. 
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Continuation of the case of Compound 
Fracture of the Fibula, 
from p. 21. 

The case of und comminated 
fracture of the tibia and fibula is doing 
very favourably. It is, however, 
much to be feared that, although not 
one untoward ur unpleasant symptom 
has yet manifested itself, that he will 
not have sufficient vigour for the re- 
SS of the great injary which he 

s sustained. The wound looks very 
well ; it discharges, however, a copious 
and highly offensive matter, and there 
is a line of inflammation now extend- 
ing between the two wounds. His 
pulse remains tolerably firm. He 
complains of a want of appetite and 
relish for the food he takes. His diet 
is generous and nutritious. He sleeps 
weil, and does not complain of much 
pain in the injured limb. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


A case of Fracture of the Fifth Rib, 
near ils angle. 


R. S. was brought to this Hospital 
on the 6th inst., and, upon inquiry, 
it appeared that he had fallen from a 
height of about eighteen feet, and 
had received a blow on the head, and 
also one on the left side. He com- 

lained of a great pain in his side. 

pon examination, it was found that 
he had fractured tlie fifth rib, about 
one inch anterior to its angle. He 
was bled_and placed in bed. 

He has since felt some pain in his 
head, and great uneasiness at his 
chest; he was ordered some aperient 
medicine, which greatly relieved him. 
From the great pain and difficulty in 
breathing which he complains of, it 
might be expected that the fractured 
end of the rib had penetrated the 
— costalis, as it does not seem to 

ave wounded the lungs, since he has 
not spit up any blood or mucus tinged 
with it. 

On the 10th, he said he felt himself 
much better. 

12th. The uneasiness and pain in 
his chest, which was before very trou- 
blesome, has now much subsided, but 
he has still some pain in his head ; his 
bowels are well opened, and his nights 


are passed tranquilly. 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


Case of Concussion. 

Richard Dalton, aged 11, admitted 
16th December, 1824. Percy Ward. 

Half an hour since as this lad was 
walking ona pile of stones raised six 
feet above the pavement, he fell, and 
pitched on the top of his head, as was 
denoted by a puffy tumour in that 
place, about the size of a walnut. He 
- stunned for about ten minutes, 

hen brought to the Hospital, his 
pulse was 50, and feeble; he was in- 
attentive to slight external impres- 
sions, but whenroused and questioned 
replied rationally; he had vomited 
several times. 
tively examined, but nothing but the 
tumour was discernable externally. 
A lotion of the acetated ammonia was 
directed to be constantly applied to 
the head previously shaved, and a 
purgative clyster was injected. 

Evening. Pulse considerably under 
the standard of health, both as to ful- 
ness and frequency; he has vomited 
repeatedly since the morning. Pulse 
natural; he complains of a constrictive 
paiv across the forehead; with a view 
to moderate the sickness which is very 
distressing to him, ten drops of lauda- 
num were given him. 

17th. Pulse 50 and small; vomiting 
still continues; skin hot; less painin 
the head; bowels open. 

Evening. Pulse soft and labouring, 
and intermits every 6th or 7th stroke ; 
skin hot; pupils dilated; pain in the, 
head; tongue clean; respiration na- 
tural; he is extremely drowsy, and 
after replying with accuracy to ques- 
tions, directly returns to the same 
state; he has not vomited during the 
last four or five hours, Let him have 
four grains of calomel at bed time, and 
a dose of house medicine in the 
Palse still yet regu- 

18th. se 8 e, 
lar; skin hot; face floshed; pupils di- 
lated; he voluntarily described the 
pain as if a piece of cord were tied 
across the forehead; rejected the 
house and has 
vomit uen uring the night; 
he is not be 
posed to sleep. A 


duodecim temporibus. Let sinapisms 
be applied to the feet, and a clyster 
ofhouse medicine administered. 
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Evening.—Pulse soft and intermits ; 
*skin hot ; tongue clean ; has not vo- 
mited since the morning ; pupils di- 
lated ; a good evacuation followed the 
clyster this morning ; he is rather in- 
coherent in his replies, denying any 
relief trom his bowels, and stating 
things which occurred yesterday as 
having happened to day. The sina- 
pism was, by mistake applied over the 
whole surface of the scalp, which it 
has slightly inflamed, and he says it 
smarts, but does not complain ot any 
other pain in his head. Let him have 
4 grains of calomel and a dose of 
house medicine in'the morning. Apply 
the sinapisms to the feet. 
19th. Pulse natural ; pain across the 
forehead returned ; skin hot ; pupils 
dilated; no vomiting; he -has had 
three copious stools during the night ; 
the feet are inflamed from the sina- 
pisms, which makes him extremely ir- 
ritable ; they were therefore omitted. 
Applicantor hirudines duodecim fronts. 
Liquoris ammon. acet. 3iii. 
Spts. ether. nit. 58s. 
Mist. camphore 3y.—Fiat haustus 
quartis horis cayiendus. 


Evening. Pulse, 60, soft and regu- 
lar; skin hot; eyes brilliant; less 


pain in the head ; his hearing is acute, 
and he more readily does as he is bid. 
Applicatur emp. cantharidis nuche. 
20th. Pulse intermits and is soft ; 
skin hot; face flushed; drowsiness ; 
no pain in the head. Continue the 


— 


mixture ; the blister has risen well, 
and is dressed. 

21st. No pain in the head ; skin 
cool ; tongue clean; pulse 70, and 
feeble ; countenance pale; pupils di- 
lated ; bowels well acted on. Dis- 
continue the saline, and let him live 
moderately. 

22d. Pulse 95, feeble and regular ; 
secretions generally good, but com- 
plains of giddiness. Repetatur em- 
plast. canth. nuchew, et capiat calo- 
mel. gr. ii. statim, et post sex horas 
haust. senuz compositum. 

23d. Pulse 70, and natural; no gid- 
diness ; bowels well open; tongue 
clean. 

Since this time he has been kept on 
a spare diet, the bowels have been 
regulated, and he has had no return of 
bad symptoms, ~ 


NOTICE. 

From the inferiority in quality and 
colour of the paper on which the Title 
Page and Index to Volume V. were 
printed, the Editor, anxious to repair 
an error, which he laments, begs to 
announce his intention of giving ano- 
ther Title Page and Index, which will 
be delivered (gratis) with the next 
Number of Tug Lancer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puocion will receive a reply on 
Wednesday. 
Other Correspondents in our next. 


THEATRE OF ANATOMY, 
Blenheim-street, Great Marlborough-street. 


JOSHUA BROOKES, F.R.S. F. 


L.S. &c. will commence his Sp 


Course of LECTURES on ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and SURGERY, 
on Monday the 24th instant, at Two o’Clock. 
The Dissecting Rooms are open as usual all the Morning, where Mr. 


Brookes attends, 


The inconveniences attending Anatomical Investigations are counteracted 


by an antiseptic process. 


This day is published, with a Portrait and Memoir, price 7s. 6d. 


A FULL ACCOUNT of the SYSTEM pf FRICTION, as adopted and 
pursued with the greatest success in Cases of Contracted Joints and Lame- 
ness, from various causes, by the late eminent Surgeon JouNn Grosvenor, Esq. 
of Oxford: with Obsetvations on those Cases to which it is most applicable, 
by WILLIAM CLEOBURY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and one of the Surgeons of the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. The 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged. _ 

London: printed for Messrs, Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Cheapside ; and 
Munday and Slatter, Oxford. 
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For Extracting Poison from the Human Stomach, and administering 
o. In the Press, and will be piblished on Saturday nest, 
AN UNDISGUISED STATEMENT OF FACTS, which will indisputably 
refute Mr. Jukes’ claim to the Invention of “‘ The improved Poison Syringe,”’ 
assumed by him, and place ‘* the Saddie upon the right horse ;” with obser- 
vations illustrative of the.motive of Mr. Jukes for such assumption; whereby, 
in conjunction with Mr. Scott, a Fraud was practised, and the Medical Pro- 
feasion and Public at large grossly imposed upon. Together with a review 
of, and answer to, two Pamphlets jately published by Mr. Read and Mr. Maw 
on the subject, which imperatively call for notice, by JOHN GILL, Surgical 
Instrument Maker, No. 45, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, who, in July 1822; 
suggested and made the first “‘ Improved Stomach Syringe,” (as appears in 
The Gazette of Health for October in that year, p. 290), to which Mr. Jukes, 
through the medium of rival Instrument Makers, and other means, con- 
trived to attach his own Name as the Inventor. 4 ; ; 

N.B. It is a curious fact, that Mr. Gill had sold near Thirty of his Syringes 
prior to Mr. Read's exhibition of his bautling at St. Thomas’s, which latter 
was imposed upon, and actually received by, Sir Astley Cooper and the C 
as a novelty, although one, at least, of Mr. Gill’s had been successfully 
in an actual case of Poison, as related by Dr. Payne and Mr. H. F, Ward, 
of Nottingham. - 

*,* The operation performed successfully a few days ago, by Mr. Major, 
Surgeon, Foilkstone, upon two Men who had drank of Brandy immoderately, 
as related in several and Provincial Papers, was with one of Gii1’s 
Syringes, which, as well as all other Instruments, may be had at 45, Salisbury- 

are.; and Gentlemen in the Country are requested to direct their Drug- 
ts or Agents to apply there for them. 


FARR GN CANCER. 
This day is published, the 2d edition, with considerable improvements -in 
Practice, and much new matter, 8vo. price 4s. ‘ 

A TREATISE illustrative of a Method by which OCCULT CANCER 
may be CURED, together with Practical Directions for its Treatment in 
the Ulcerative Stage. By WILLIAM FARR, Surgeon, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, laté Surgeon to the Hospital on the 
Island of Anholt. 

Published by G. Wightman, 46, Fleet-street, of whom may be had, by 
pee same Aitior, ‘‘ A Treatise on the Cure of Scrofula,” 2d edit. Svo. 
price 4s. ; 


CHARLES WRIGHT, Wine Merehant to the Royal Family, Opera Co- 
lonnade, Haymarket, has now on Sale the finest Old PORT, 36s. per doz. ; 
superior SHERRY, 36s. per doz.; and CAPE MADEIRA, 16s. per doz. 
Two dozen of each of the above Wines, will be well packed in an excellent 
Sherry hogshead, bottles included, by a remittance of 10/. er.half that 
quantity in hampers, for 5/—Madeira, Vidonia, Calcayella, Lisbon, Moun- 
tain, &c. 42s. per doz. just landed ; Champagne, vintage 1818, first quality, 
warranted, 41. 4s. per doz.; Maraschino, 15s. 6d. per flask. 

Just imported, FLORENCE OIL, cases of thirty flasks, 2/. 2s. or 1s. 6d. 
per flask.—OLD COGNAC BRANDY, 21s. Gd. and 23s. 6d.; RUM, 14s, 
and 15s, 6d, per galion.—P.S. Fine Old Port, 3s. per bottle, fine Old Sherry, 
3s., and Cape Madeira, excellent, Is. 6d. per bottle. 

Now landing, a Consigament of PORTUGAL GRAPES of the first qua- 
lity, in the highest perfection, in jays, from 28 to 30 lb. at 25s. per jar. 

Depat at Sussex-place, Old Kent-road, where the above may be had at 
the same reduced prices.—-EDINBURGH ALE, 12s. per dozen. No credit. 


Printed and Published by G. L. Hutcninson, at THE LANCET Ovrice, 210, Strand, London; 
where al! Communicatiens for the Editcr are requested to be addressed ( is paid). This 
=< is published: at an early hear every Saturday morning, and sold by all Booksellers in 
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